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cree Aver stomachs gnawed on their spines, 
Sere throats turned up to the palace and cried, 
“When will it rain? 
Will crops grow again? 
Thick-stalked and strong? 
When Sita is gone!’” 

The King lay dying; birds whistled in the trees; and a Woodcutter 
and his son worked in the jungle west of Kapilavastu. All morning they 
moved slowly along the road; cutting, collecting wood and loading it into 
the creaking cart. Axe, saw, machete, wedge, cant hook, adze, maul and 
froe. The Woodcutter worked on one side of the road, his son on the 
other. After a time they would switch places because the Woodcutter 


worked much faster than his son. 
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As he worked, the Woodcutter’s son sang a song: 
“’.. Ram, Who looked out over still-fallow land, 

The wilting tan of unflowered rewards, 

The riverbeds cracked and choking on sand, 

Shouted, ‘Beat your plows into axes and swords! 
lala la la 
la lalala la 
Ravaged and drawn 
And Sita is gone.”” 

Every time he came to the refrain, hidden in the canopy, 
whistling birds accompanied his song. He didn’t always come out to the 
jungle with his father; but whenever he did, the birds sounded happy to 
have him back. 

“.. Then the Earth was rent open, roots snapped, rocks split 
And the Queen was bound in the forest’s breath; 
Wind clothed her around, green leaves, rough grit, 
Pulled down, pulled down, beneath the ground to death.” 

In the afternoon, when the woodcart was stacked to teeming, the 
Woodcutter removed the yoke from his two oxen so that they could rest 
and graze before the long trip back to the city. His son flopped down in 
the shade and started unpacking their lunch onto a small blanket. The 
Woodcutter crouched down next to his son; hunched, bird-like over 
sandaled feet, arms resting on his knees and reaching out, long and 
relaxed in front of him. The years of exposure had creased his skin so 
that he looked older than his age, like his ancient ancestors, the wild men 
of the Himalayas; he had inherited their ropy muscles, their carved and 


inscrutable faces. 
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“Abba-jan, tell me about Prince Siddharth and the Fallen Swan.” 

“After I eat, Rahul,” the Woodcutter replied. “Besides, I’ve told 
you that story so many times that I’m sure you know it better than I do.” 

“Maybe,” Rahul answered. “But knowing’s not the same as 
hearing.” 

The Woodcutter laughed. “Later. First, we eat.” 

A thousand different species of insect foraged and fought in the 
foliage around them. Trees stretched and grew imperceptibly; roots dug 
down into the black earth, leaves opened up to the sun. Banyan, acacia, 
rosewood, and sal. Rahul and his father ate in silence. 

Finished, the Woodcutter leaned back, relaxing against the 
woodcart. “Your dal is good, Rahul, and hunger makes it better. It 
reminds me of how your mother used to make it.” 

“T don’t remember her, Abba.” 

From far behind his tortoise face, the Woodcutter squinted out at 
his son: “J think Pll tell a different story, today, Rahul; one I’ve never 
told before. I’ve been saving it for the right time; and I think, maybe, that 
time is now.” 

And so the Woodcutter told his son, Rahul, the story of Prince 
Siddharth’s birth; about the Queen MahaMaya’s death; about the King’s 
great sadness and the pall that fell over the city of Kapilavastu. He spoke 
for a long time, and when he was done, the Woodcutter and his son sat a 
while longer in thought, listening to the noise of the wild and vital jungle 
around them. After a time, the Woodcutter sighed and got slowly to his 
feet. “Let’s go home, Rahul; back to the city. Go find the oxen. [ll 


clean up here.” 
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Rahul heaved himself up off the ground and walked back up the 
road, where he’d seen the two bullocks grazing on the grass that grew in 
the cleared area by the roadside. 

“... The river bled, 
For King Ram was dead; 
Tears of the swan, 
For Sita was gone.” 

After he’d walked for about ten minutes, he knew that the oxen 
must have left the road and wandered deeper into the foliage. So he 
weaved his way back to the woodcart, wandering deep into the jungle on 
either side of the winding road. By the time he returned to the woodcart, 
however, he still hadn’t found them. 

“They’re not back that way, Abba,” he said. “Maybe they started 
home to the city.” 

“You're sure they’re not back there, Rahul? That’s where they 
were grazing. You looked very well?” 

“Yes, Abba. They must have gone around behind us while we 
weren’t paying attention.” 

“Fine,” the Woodcutter replied. “Ill head back to the city 
slowly, checking into the jungle, and see if they’ve headed for home 
without us. You stay here in case they return. Hopefully I won’t be long, 
but if they’ve made it all the way back to Kapilavastu, I won’t be back 
before dark. Just stay by the woodcart, Rahul. Don’t wander off.” 

So Rahul sat down beside the woodcart and watched his father 
until he passed around the bend and disappeared from sight. 

He sat for a long time in the woodcart’s shade. 


He peeled the bark from dead branches. 
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He dissected fallen leaves, tearing out the skin and exposing the 
fibrous arteries. 

With sharp sticks, he dug into the black ground, picking around 
rough and impacted rocks. 

As the light began to die, Rahul became anxious. Several times 
he thought he heard his father’s footsteps, and he jumped to his feet, 
looking desperately up the dirt road. But his father didn’t return, and his 
unease deepened. 

And the evening gradually became night, and the forms of the 
trees and vines grew indistinct, and the Friendly Sounds of the Day were 
replaced by the Sinister Sounds of the Night. 

“.. She went her own way, a year and a day. 
What boundaries she travelled were bent to His hand ...” 

He sang against the darkness. 

The leaves rustled overhead and in his Imagination fifteen 
Armored Centipedes, each longer than his hand, scuttled across the 
branches above, ready to fall on him and attack with poisoned spurs. 
Rahul crawled under the shelter of the woodcart. 

He heard a croaking frog and in his Imagination a Great Tiger 
flexed its front paws and settled down to watch; ready to pounce should 
Rahul fall asleep. 

And the wind rose, and a branch fell close by. In his Imagination 
he saw two Giant Ogres, each as tall a tree, stumbling towards him, blind 
in the dark, but led by the keen sense of smell in their too-wide nostrils. 

“ .. lala lala 


And Sita is gone.” 
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And then the rain began to fall, drowning out all other sound. 
Huddled in the shelter of the woodcart, Rahul strained to hear, terrified, 
but deaf to all but the hard rain, the whining wind, his own short and 
shallow breaths. 

He waited. 

And still the rain fell harder, the wind grew fiercer, and the 
carefully piled wood above him shifted and thumped. In his Mind’s Eye, 
Rahul saw the two Giant Ogres leaning over the woodcart. Enormous. 
Eyes vacant. Nostrils dilating ... Rahul clenched his eyes shut, and 
crouched down quiet; barely daring to breathe, straining to hear ... 

And, just then, a little bird landed right in front of him and 
whistled: “Sweet?” 

Rahul’s eyes snapped open and he jumped back in alarm, 
cracking his head against the overhanging cart. “Ow!” he cursed. 

“Suite, svite?” asked the bird. 

Rubbing the back of his head, Rahul bent down, squinting 
through the darkness at the little bird. He bent closer and it hopped 
nervously backwards, staying just beyond his reach. It cocked its head to 
the side, and stared up at him through a small black eye. 

“Long ago,” the little bird said, 

Rahul recoiled in shock and hit the back of his head on the cart 
again. “You! You can talk!” he exclaimed. 

“Long ago,” 

“But you can talk!” Rahul shouted again. 

“Long ago,” the little bird said for a third time, “Manu, The First 
Man,” 

“Are you a parrot?” Rahul asked quickly. 
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“No,” the bird replied. For a moment they stared at each other, 
motionless, silent. “Long ago,” the little bird resumed, “Manu, The First 
Man, washed his hands” 

“You don’t look like a parrot,” Rahul replied. 

“Long ago!” the bird shouted, “Manu! The First Man! washed his 
hands in a stream after dinner!” 

“But,” Rahul interrupted again. 

The bird cut him off. “As he crouched by the stream, Manu saw 
a small fish being chased by a larger fish. The smaller fish swam 
frantically towards Manu and lifted its mouth above the surface of the 
water, crying, ‘Help! Help! Please help me!’” 

“What? Wait a minute,” Rahul broke in, “the fish could talk 
too?” 

But the bird didn’t respond. As though brushing off the boy’s 
interruption, it flapped its wings a couple of times and continued: “Manu 
was so Startled by the talking fish that he almost fell over. But, acting 
quickly, he dipped a jar into the stream and the little fish swam in. ‘I’ve 
never spoken with a fish before,’ he said, taking the jar from the stream. 

““T am Matsya,’ the fish answered, again lifting his mouth above 
the surface of the water. ‘And I am in your debt.’” 

Rahul inhaled, ready to interrupt, but the bird gave him such a 
stern look that the boy shut his mouth, the question dying before it could 
be spoken. He’d never been bullied by a bird before. 

“So,” the bird continued, “Manu brought the jar and the talking 
fish, Matsya, back to his home, and went to sleep. 
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“When he woke the next morning, he immediately went to the 
jar, wondering if it had all been a dream. Not only was the fish there, but, 
surprisingly, it seemed to have tripled in size overnight. 

““Please help me,’ the fish begged. ‘Soon I will grow too large 
for this jar and I will die.’ 

“Seeing Matsya’s peril, Manu quickly took the jar outside and 
emptied it into the large barrel that collected the rain that drained from his 
roof. 

“*Thank you, thank you,’ Matsya said. ‘I am in your debt.’ 

“All through the morning Manu worked outside in the hot sun, 
through garden and orchard, filling a large basket with many different 
kinds of vegetables and fruit. When it was full, he returned home, 
encumbered by the basket’s great weight. When he finally arrived at the 
door to his house, he felt heavy with fatigue and wished for nothing more 
than a long nap in the cool shade. 

“From the side of his house, however, he heard a panicked voice: 
‘Help! Manu! Please help!’ 

“Manu dropped the basket and ran to the rain barrel. Inside he 
saw that Matsya had grown again until he almost filled it. The ground 
around the rain barrel was wet with displaced water. 

“The fish brought his mouth to the surface and said, ‘Please, 
Manu, take me back to the stream where you found me.’ 

“And so, grunting with the effort, Manu picked up the rain barrel 
and began the long walk down to the stream near his home. The barrel 
was much heavier than the basket of fruit had been, and he was soon very 
tired. But he struggled on. With every step he took Matsya grew a little 


bit, and his load became heavier. With every step, more water was forced 
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from the barrel. Soon, Manu knew, Matsya would suffocate and die. So 
he struggled on, forcing himself to move faster and faster though the 
barrel grew heavier still. 

“Finally, approaching the bank of the stream, he dropped the 
barrel and rolled it the last short distance to the water. As the fish swam 
free, Manu collapsed upon the ground, gasping for air. 

““Thank you, Manu,’ the fish said. ‘Three times, now, you have 
saved my life, but I am still afraid. You put me into a jar and I outgrew 
that. You put me in a rain barrel and I outgrew that too. I am afraid that I 
will soon grow so large that even this stream will be too small to support 
me. Then I will choke and die. Is there nowhere else that I can go?’ 

“<The Sea,’ Manu panted. ‘The Sea is wide and deep, and if you 
can live anywhere, it is there.’ 

““Will you take me?’ the fish asked. 

““You need no guide. All rivers flow into the Sea.’ 

““Please,’ the fish pleaded. ‘I am afraid.’ 

“And Manu sat and thought. While it was true that he’d never 
met a talking fish before, he was beginning to find Matsya to be a 
nuisance, demanding frantic and exhausting effort. In the first instances 
he hadn’t minded, because the fish would have died without his help. To 
lead Matsya to the Sea, however, was a different matter. The journey 
would take several days, and if the fish continued to grow with such 
alarming speed, they would have to travel quickly, probably without rest. 
He was sure the fish could find his own way. 

““Please,’ Matsya asked again. ‘Help me, Manu.’ 

“And, looking down at the scaly fish holding his mouth above the 


surface of the water, Manu’s kindness overcame his fatigue and he 
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smiled. ‘It is a long journey,’ he said. ‘You must swim quickly, and I 
will have to run.” And Manu got to his feet ran beside the river, 
downstream towards the Sea.” 

The bird stopped talking. He lifted his wing and ducked his head 
undereath, preening his feathers. 

“And?” Rahul asked impatiently. 

The bird raised his right leg and feverishly scratched at the side 
of his head; the feathers all over his small body bristled, standing out 
erect; then slowly settled back down into their former arrangement. He 
looked up, gave a series of long whistles as though to clear his throat, and 
continued. 

“For seven days and nights Matsya swam downstream, growing 
bigger all the while. And for seven days and nights it rained. As the fish 
swam, the small stream grew wide and deep, swelled by the rain and the 
tributaries that fed it. For seven days and nights also, Manu ran beside 
the talking fish, without either food or rest, until, almost dead from 
exertion, on the morning of the eighth day, they reached the Sea. 

“<Swim out to me, Manu,’ the fish called from the deep water. 

““T cannot,’ he replied. ‘I am cold, wet and hungry. I must return 
home.’ 

““Please,’ the fish entreated. ‘The sky is dark as night, and the air 
is heavy with menace. You will not be safe. Come out to the Sea where I 
can protect you.’ Matsya, distressed, churned the ocean water with 
enormous fins. 

“Though his reason warned against it, Manu’s love for his new 
friend overruled his caution. Slowly, aching, he waded into the cold, wet 


water and swam painfully out to meet the anxious fish in the deep water. 
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Though the distance was short, by the time Manu had reached Matsya he 
was already shaking with cold and exhaustion. 

““T cannot stay long,’ he said. ‘Soon we must say goodbye.’ 

“For seven days, now, it has rained without stop,’ Matsya 
replied. ‘A great flood is coming; I feel it in my blood. If you leave me 
now, you will die.’ 

““T am weak, Matsya, and I cannot swim for long. If I don’t 
return to the shore, I will drown.’ 

““Please stay,’ the fish pleaded. ‘I will support you.’ 

“For many more days and nights it rained. And Manu sat astride 
the great fish Matsya, and saw the water rise and engulf the shoreline. He 
saw the river delta spread out over its banks and grow wide and slow. 
His hands and feet became wrinkled and sore and heavy with water. And 
still it ratned. And the ocean rose and took more land until, finally, a day 
came when Manu could see nothing but water. 

““Matsya,’ he said, ‘I must get back to land. My body is 
shriveled like sundried fruit. I am afraid.’ 

“Grab hold of me as best you can,’ the giant fish answered. ‘I 
will swim in search of shore. But keep your eyes sharp, for you will be 
able to see better than I.’ 

“So for five years the great fish swam, with Manu holding tight 
to his dorsal fin. And though Manu’s muscles cramped and his fingers 
stung with pain, he did not let go, but clung to the fish as he clung to life 
itself. Eventually, the rain stopped, but still Manu saw nothing but water 
all around him. 

“But Manu would be well paid for his suffering. For, in the five 


years that they travelled together, the Great Fish Matsya, First Avatar of 
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the Great God Vishnu, told Manu the deep secrets of life; of duty, science 
and love. This knowledge was built into Matsya’s very bones, blood, 
organs and muscles. And as Matsya became ever more sensitive to the 
subtle movements of life, He translated His awareness to Manu. 

“And so, when they finally came to a place where the water was 
broken by a huge mass of rock, Manu and Matsya said a sad goodbye. 

“Thus,” the bird finished, “was the knowledge of the Gods 
bequeathed to men, and thus did Manu, the First Man, survive the Great 
Flood with the help of Matsya, First Avatar of the Great God Vishnu.” 

He cocked his head to the side and looked up at Rahul out of a 
small black eye. “So, what’s the moral of the story?” 

Rahul thought for a moment, but couldn’t find a really 
satisfactory answer. “I don’t know,” he said. 

“What’s the moral of the story?” the bird asked again. 

“T don’t know,” Rahul repeated stubbornly. 

“When you meet a talking animal, shut up and do as you’re told,” 
the bird said primly. “Now go to sleep. We can talk more tomorrow.” 

Rahul did feel tired; the bird’s story seemed to have leached the 
fear out of him. The rain had stopped. The jungle was quiet. 

“T will watch over you,” the bird said. 

“Why’d he bring a jar?” Rahul asked, fighting off a yawn. But 
the little bird said nothing, and Rahul rolled onto his side, and fell into 


sleep. 
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We Rahul woke the next morning, the bird hadn’t 
moved. Rahul could see him clearly now. About the size of his fist, the 
bird was not black, as he had looked in the dark; but rather, deep blue and 
brown, with brilliant white markings on the wings and a bright orange 
underbelly. The bird eyed him intently, but didn’t speak. 

“Can you help me?” Rahul asked. “My father left to look for our 
oxen and hasn’t returned. Will you fly over the trees and look for him in 
the jungle while I walk back to Kapilavastu?” 

But the bird didn’t answer. Seemingly startled by Rahul’s words, 
the little bird jerked his head, shot into the air, and was quickly lost in the 
great canopy of branches and leaves that reached over the road. 

Rahul stared up into quivering leaves and wondered whether his 


memories of the previous night had all been a kind of hallucination, 
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something born of the dark; of loneliness and terror. He examined his 
memories and found them jumbled and incoherent with story, 
imagination, and dream churning together. Precise green leaves, every 
detail kindled and exact; but he couldn’t see the stems that held the 
shivering multitude together. There was rain and a great flood, he 
remembered. He’d ridden upon the back of a fish, or bird, and it had 
whispered secrets into his ear; delicate secrets of the night, of sleep, that 
he couldn’t bring out, that would crumble under the heavy light of the 
day ... 

Nonsense. 

The thought of his father jarred him back to reality, where the 
only talking birds were parrots, and they never said anything interesting 
anyway. Rahul looked around and was himself again, the Woodcutter’s 
son; and, panic beginning to take hold, wondered what he should do. He 
could wait by the cart until his father returned, but would he return? He 
could search for the oxen and guide them back to the woodcart, but his 
father hadn’t been able to find them. Or he could walk back towards 
Kapilavastu leaving behind the woodcart (and maybe the oxen) and 
search the road for signs of his father — maybe he’d been hurt, or even 
killed? In all of his uncertainty, Rahul was sure of one thing. He 
wouldn’t spend the day waiting. Alone. He was impatient to do 
something, whatever it was. 

So he bent down, reached beneath the woodcart, and picked up 
the small bundle of remaining food, his breakfast. Hanging his head, he 
began to trudge back up the long road to the city of Kapilavastu where he 
hoped he would find his father. 
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Before he could take two steps, though, he heard a quick series of 
sharp whistles from the branches above. He looked up, but saw nothing. 
He heard the call again, but closer this time, and behind him. He turned 
around. And there, perched on the woodcart, sat the small bird who, 
perhaps in a dream, had stood guard over him the night before. 

“T’ve seen no people,” he said, “but there are two bullocks just a 
short way back into the jungle. Follow me.” 

“O! You're real.” He was not, after all, alone. 

The bird jumped into the air and flew about twenty paces before 
landing in the middle of the jungle road. He tilted his head to the side 
and looked back at Rahul expectantly. 

Rahul turned and walked towards the bird. As soon as he was 
within a few paces distance, the bird jumped up into the air again and 
flew about thirty paces ahead; landing, once more, in the middle of the 
rutted road. The bird pecked at a stem of grass while he waited. 

They repeated the pattern, the bird flying ahead and Rahul 
hurrying to catch up to the impatient and exhorting whistles until the little 
bird flew into the thick jungle that hemmed the road. Rahul followed, 
watching the bird flit from tree to tree, plummeting from the high 
branches and then shooting back up again to perch farther ahead. 

After a short walk they emerged into a small clearing, and there, 
indeed, were Nakul and Sahadev, the two bullocks his father had trained 
to yoke when Rahul was still young. He reached into the food sack and 
removed the remaining naan; then touched the bread to each of the cows’ 
lips, just enough to give them a hint of a rare treat; and, long tongues 
reaching out after the memory of taste, they both lumbered to their feet 
and followed him out of the overgrowth, to the jungle road. The little 
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bird perched on Nakul’s wide shoulders, a triumphant soldier returning 
from hard battle. 

They came to the woodcart, and Rahul heaved the great yoke up 
onto his shoulders and fit it upon the wide necks of the two oxen. He slid 
the two oxbows into the yoke and fixed them in place with short wooden 
pegs. Squeezing between the bullocks, he locked the long drawbar that 
extended from the woodcart to the base of the yoke. Clambering up onto 
the cart, he yelled out a sharp command; the oxen strained, and slowly, 
the woodcart began to move down the rutted road, back to the city where 
it was made. 

Rahul opened the package of food, tore off a piece of naan and 
folded it into his mouth. 

“Didn’t your father tell you to stay?” the bird asked. 

“Well, yes, but I can’t wait forever, can ... Hold on! Were you 
watching us?” 

The bird said nothing. 

“What’s your name?” Rahul asked, his first question still 
unanswered. 

“You can call me Shuka.” 

“How did you learn to talk?” 

“Easy,” Shuka replied, as though that constituted an answer. 

“Will you help me find my father?” Rahul asked. But, snatching 
a gnat from behind Nakul’s twitching ear, the bird didn’t respond. 

“Shuka!” Rahul repeated, “Will you help me?” 

“O,” the bird looked back, startled. “O... Yes... Yes, I think I 
probably should.” And Shuka hopped from his perch on top of Nakul’s 
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head to the big bullock’s rump, and then up onto Rahul’s right shoulder 
where, with a darting beak, he speared another gnat out of the air. 

So they rode slowly down the muddy jungle road towards 
Kapilavastu; the woodcart creaked and groaned as it bounced over rocks 
and splashed through puddles. Occasionally Shuka would fly away to 
scout the area around them, and though he returned with lots of news, it 
seemed to be mostly of the kind that birds would find interesting: there 
were two butterflies sitting on a branch; sixteen wasps buzzing around 
some fallen fruit; a woodpecker mining for grubs in an old tree. But 
never did the bird return with news about the Woodcutter, or any other 
men for that matter, for, he confessed, “Some are bigger, some are 
smaller, but, for the most part, you all look the same to me." 

So eventually they came out of the jungle, through the deep 
grasses that surrounded the city, and arrived at the West Gate of 
Kapilavastu. 

It was shut. 

Rahul jumped down from the woodcart and walked up to the 
Gate. The weathered sal doors towered over Rahul, at least four times his 
height. 

“The Gate shouldn’t be closed,” he said, and stretched out his fist 
to knock on the hard wood. 

He couldn’t touch it. 

Again, he brought his knuckles down upon the great door, but 
somehow missed. 

He stretched out his hand to touch the old wood, but, strangely, 
couldn’t feel it below his fingers. Though the two great doors looked 


firm and solid to his eyes, to his touch, they simply weren’t there. Not 
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that his hand passed through them; rather, it was as though a fissure had 
opened between thought and action, between intention and execution — 
his hand wasn’t where he thought it was. 

He tried again. At the point where he expected his hand to meet 
the surface of the wood, it just wasn’t there. He pushed forward, and 
though the doors did not, to his eyes, appear to move, they still seemed to 
somehow, impossibly, avoid his touch. The World, as he had come to 
know it through nerve and muscle, through thought and action, had just 
gone wrong. 

In the past, of course, Rahul had sometimes had experiences like 
this — he’d mistaken a reflection of a tree for an actual tree, mistaken a 
dark cloud for a rock hanging in the sky — but always, his thought had 
caught up with his perceptions and corrected them. Now, though, his 
intelligence shrank back, unable to find its bearings, to reconcile what he 
knew with what he saw. 

He fell to his knees, gripped by a wicked sense of vertigo; of 
nausea and confusion; fear. 

The bird laughed. “You’re so clumsy, Rahul. Still, I suppose 
you’re tired and worried. I'll fly over the wall and see if I can find out 
what’s going on. The Gate really shouldn’t be shut unless there’s some 
kind of emergency, should it?” 

Rahul shook his head numbly, and Shuka jumped from the 
woodcart and flew over the wall. 

He returned almost immediately. 

“T can see nothing,” the bird whispered, voice humbled by dread. 
“It’s dark; not dark like the night, but like the absence of all light; like the 


sun, moon, and stars never shone upon the city, like a fire never burned. 
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When I looked down, it was as though my eyes couldn’t see; as though I 
was blind. 

“In the right wind, I can smell a village from miles away. Down 
there, though, there wasn’t even the slightest breath of wind; no smell; no 
sound. If I went farther down, I don’t think I could fly or even breathe. 
The air was dead and empty. I don’t think it could support me. I was 
afraid.” 

Rahul struggled not to cry. “What can we do? My father is in 
there! I’m sure! I want him back! I want to go home!” 

“You can’t go home,” Shuka answered simply. “You can’t even 
touch the door.” 

Rahul’s breath quickened; his hands became clammy with 
nervous sweat, panic overwhelming him. 

“But you’re not alone, Rahul. I said I would help you, and I will 
try to do so.” 

“Help me how? Help me do what? I don’t even understand 
what’s happening!” 

“T don’t understand either. There is a strange power in the city; 
something I’ve never seen before. We need help.” 

“From where? For what? I don’t even know what to ask for.” 

The bird was quiet for a moment, and then, in a measured voice, 
began to recite: “Hiranyakashipu hated the Great God Vishnu, and was 
determined to kill him.” 

“What?” Rahul asked, wiping his forehead with the back of his 
hand. 


“Another story. Maybe we can learn something.” 
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“Now? I’m sorry, Shuka, but I’m not interested. I’m worried and 
scared and I don’t know what to do. I have to check the other Gates.” 

Rahul got to his feet, and began walking south, following the 
high walls that enclosed the city. Shuka jumped from his perch on the 
woodcart and landed on Rahul’s shoulder. 

“Hiranyakashipu hated the Great God Vishnu, and was 
determined to kill him,” the bird repeated stubbornly. 

“Why did he hate him anyway?” Rahul interrupted. “The story 
doesn’t even make sense. How can you hate Vishnu Protector? Anyway, 
I don’t care! I don’t care about stories! I want to help my father!” 

“His brother, whom he loved, was killed,” the bird answered, 
ignoring the outburst. “Hiranyakashipu hated the ground upon which he 
walked. The water he drank turned to poison on his tongue, and he hated 
it. The air he breathed burned like bile in his throat. When he ate, he 
tasted not at all, and his hunger was never sated. The light of the sun 
burned in his eyes, and in the darkness terrible nightmares threatened. 
There were no courageous and noble birds to comfort him,” Shuka added, 
confidentially. 

Rahul stopped and looked at the bird on his shoulder, his anger 
threatening to bubble to the surface, but instead, surprising himself, he 
laughed. “Fine. Have it your way. You can talk while I’m walking. 
How was his brother killed?” 

“The Mighty Asur, Hiranyaksha, was murdered by the Great God 
Vishnu in His wisdom,” Shuka continued, as though by rote. “But that’s 
another story. Hiranyakashipu, for whom the songs of the birds were like 
a wailing in his ears, was determined to kill the Great God Vishnu, 


Preserver, but knew that he had neither the skill nor the power to do so. 
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In order to strengthen himself he became a Tapasvin. He abandoned his 
palace, his family, and all his fine clothing. Wearing only a thin dhoti, 
Hiranyakashipu walked barefoot over stone and over snow to Meru 
Parvat that is the seat of Lord Brahma. 

“For three years he sat upon the mountain’s summit and 
meditated upon his Great Wrath. For three years he sat in the lotus and 
drank no water and ate no food. The icy winds tore at his skin. The snow 
blew in drifts against him; it collected in the folds of his dhoti and 
burrowed into the pores of his flesh. The sleet caught in his hair and 
hardened to ice. But he didn’t shiver and he didn’t moan; for deep inside, 
his anger burned and kept him warm. 

“And after three years he opened his eyes and Meru was gone. 
Instead he found himself in a lustrous palace. The carpets were woven of 
fine gold and silver, and the floor that they covered was ruby. The pillars 
and walls and the vaulted ceiling high above his head looked to be hewn 
from amber, and glowed with an innate radiance — the thick light of the 
setting sun. At the far end of this great hall, on a diamond throne, sat the 
Great God Brahma. Servants, clothed in bright colors, fanned Him with 
yak tail whisks. 

“And though the God sat a long distance away, His words 
sounded directly into Hiranyakashipu’s ears: ‘For three years I have 
observed your penance, and marveled at the directness of your will; tell 
Me: what do you want? If it is within My power, it is given.’ 

“And Hiranyakashipu, whose voice was hoarse from disuse, 


whispered, ‘Lord Brahma, First of the Gods, grant that I shall never die.’ 
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“But Lord Brahma, Who Is The Creator Of All Things Both 
Great And Small, replied, ‘I have neither the power nor the inclination to 
grant this request.’ 

“Then Hiranyakashipu, for whom the aroma of plants was a 
noxious stench, whispered again, almost inaudibly, ‘If you do not have 
that power, then grant that I will not be killed by any of the living things 
you have created. Grant that I will die neither inside nor outside any 
building of man. Grant that I will die neither during the day, nor at night; 
not on the ground, nor in the sky. Grant that I will not die at the hands of 
man or any weapon he holds; that I will not be killed by any animal or 
demon. Grant that I shall have no rival on the battlefield and shall be 
always victorious. Grant me dominion over all living beings and deities; 
and bestow onto me the Glory and Wealth that befits the King of the 
World. Finally, Great Giver of Benediction, bless me with the Eight 
Great Siddhis, those Magical Powers attained only by a lifetime of 
Asperity and Yogic Rigor, that are incorruptible and everlasting.’ 

“And Lord Brahma, Creator, answered: ‘It is given. But, 
Hiranyakashipu, so blessed, I will bless you also with a warning: the 
Gods do not like to be tricked. Now depart, greater and hopefully wiser 
than you were before.” 

Rahul walked on, scanning the city walls, the bird quiet upon his 
shoulder. 

“So what happened to him, Shuka?” 

“Tt’s not that important, really,” the bird answered. “What is 
important is that the story gives us a clue; a hope, maybe.” 


“What?” Rahul asked, not understanding. 
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“Like Hiranyakashipu, we are attempting the impossible. We will 
pit ourselves against a Force that is not of this World; that is beyond our 
strength and intelligence; beyond the limits of the power and 
understanding of any man or beast or any being of this World. If we 
can’t overcome this power alone, we must look for help. So, we will go 
to Meru Parvat and beg the assistance of Lord Brahma. In many of the 
old stories, He is attentive to penance and to prayer; often He has given 
His aid to those who desire it.” 

Rahul stopped, midstride. “But Meru — Shuka, that’s crazy! It’s 
so far away. It would take us weeks to get there! And I don’t know 
anything about climbing mountains. If we’re not killed in some 
avalanche, we’ll be killed by the cold ... Besides, we’re forbidden from 
climbing the Holy Mountains. My father said everyone is.” 

“Your father told you to stay by the woodcart, but you didn’t 
listen. We will climb Meru, Rahul; unless you would rather do nothing.” 

“Well, no, of course I want to do something, but it’s much farther 
than I’ve ever gone from home, and I don’t know the way, and ... 

Shuka interrupted: “I will guide you.” 

“’,. and it all seems so impossible...” 

“Do you have a better idea?” the bird interrupted again. 

Rahul looked up at the high city wall, and thought of the magic 
that bound the Gate closed — an unworldly force, making the city 
impregnable. It was an impossible and terrible situation; far scarier than 
any monster or man his imagination had ever created. The city was 
gripped by a power that he couldn’t even touch; couldn’t smell, taste, or 
even think. So in his Mind’s Eye Rahul imagined a great Asur in a 


hideous form, with razor sharp teeth and cruel talons brown with dried 
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blood, killing and torturing the people of the city. It helped, somehow, to 
put a face on the fear. He hardened his will, and nodded his assent. 
“Fine. We’ll check the other three Gates, and if we can’t get in, we’ll go 
to Meru ... But just because I can’t think of anything better, doesn’t 
mean that your idea’s any good, Shuka.” 

But when they came to the South Gate, it proved just as 
impregnable as the West; so too, the East and North Gates of the city. By 
the time they returned to the woodcart, the sun was low on the horizon. 

“Let the oxen roam free,” Shuka said. “We can’t take them with 
us, and they’ll be safer here than if we brought them along, anyway.” 

So Rahul unpinned and removed the two oxbows, lifted the 
heavy yoke from the bullocks’ wide shoulders, and let them loose to 
pasture in the deep grasses that surrounded the city. 

“How will we get there?” Rahul asked. 

“First, we'll go back along the road we came in on. But we’ll 
follow it all the way through the jungle. We’ll stay south, in the foothills, 
moving northwest for a long ways; but eventually we’ll have to go due 
north, up into the Himalayas. It will be cold, Rahul. We’ll need to find 
you a coat.” 

And the little blue bird flew up into the air, back in the direction 
of the jungle. 

Rahul shouted: “Shuka! Wait! Come back!” 

The bird wheeled about in a great arc and darted down to the bare 
patch of ground at Rahul’s feet. 

“We really can’t do anything here, Rahul. We have to go on. If 


we want to do anything, we have to find help.” 
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“I... [know, Shuka,” Rahul replied timidly; “but do you think 
we can stay here tonight? It’ll be dark in a few hours, and ... and I don’t 
want to sleep in the jungle.” 

“Many nights, you’ ll have to sleep in wild places on our road to 
Meru,” the bird answered sadly. 

“I know. Just not tonight, ok?” 

The bird nodded his agreement and Rahul sat down in the grass 
beside him. 

“Shuka?” 

“Yes, Rahul?” 

“What will I eat?” 

“If we go to the jungle I can find you fruit and nuts, maybe even 
some plants or roots,” Shuka responded, concerned. “There is nothing 
here but grass.” 

“OQ” 

“Shuka?” 

“Yes, Rahul?” 

“What happened to Hiranyakashipu?” 

“He died.” 

“T know. But how?” 

“After his encounter with the Lord Brahma, Creator, 
Hiranyakashipu made his way back home,” Shuka answered. “And over 
the years, Lord Brahma’s blessings came to pass. He grew powerful and 
wealthy and in war he was indomitable. 

“But he was still consumed by his thirst for vengeance. His 


wealth gave him no pleasure, and all his political power was only a tool 
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for destruction. His only joy came in war; but it wasn’t the satisfaction of 
victory, but rather, the thrill of the fight itself. His joy was twisted by 
hate. He delighted only in death, thinking of the harm he did to The 
Preserver. All his power, all his fortune gave him no happiness at all for 
it was only ever revenge. 

“Hiranyakashipu was also burdened with a great discomfort,” 
Shuka continued, “for he had a son, Prahlad, who was devout in the 
worship of Vishnu. To Hiranyakashipu, this was a deep betrayal, a 
wanton abuse of the dharma, that the son should be beholden to the 
father. 

““Where is He, then,’ Hiranyakashipu asked his son, ‘I have 
scoured the World, searching for The Coward God, to slay Him, but He 
has never shown His face. I have committed great cruelties to the 
helpless and innocent, if only to draw Him out. Where is He hiding, 
Prahlad, Vishnu the Craven?’ 

““How could He hide, Abba?’ Prahlad responded. ‘He is 
everywhere. He is the green of the grass and the hardness of stone. He is 
the Preserver, Protector of All That Was, Is, and Will Be. He is the wet 
in the water, Abba; the air in your breath. If you could not see Him, you 
would be blind. He is everywhere.’ 

“Hiranyakashipu laughed, ‘Is He even in this pillar?’ 

““Ves, Abba, even there.’ 

“And Hiranyakashipu took up his great mace and smashed the 
carved pillar that supported the overhanging roof of the palace courtyard. 

““Come out, Vishnu!’ he laughed, kicking at the broken splinters 


strewn across the ground. ‘Come out Coward God! Come out and 
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protect Your home!’ he shouted, smashing another of the carefully 
wrought wooden pillars. 

“Then Hiranyakashipu, in the darkness of his overpowering rage, 
heaved his mace high over his head, and howled at his son: ‘Where is 
your God, now, Prahlad? Will He save you from destruction? Or are you 
just another piece of dead wood to the Great God?’ And Hiranyakashipu 
brought his great mace down upon his own son’s head. 

“But before the death blow could fall, The Great God Vishnu, 
Protector, Who Is The Light Of The Sun And The Heat Of The Fire, 
awoke within Prahlad, and was furious. 

“Prahlad felt his mind blown clean as though by a great wind; his 
skin prickled with heat, and the hair on his arms, torso, and head grew 
thick, and spiny. His finger nails rolled up, congealed, and grew into 
sharp claws, now sprouting from beneath the orange and black fur on his 
hands. He felt his teeth grow long and sharp, and his skull contracted, 
crushing his brain, driving out all awareness; all thought; all memory. 

“And Hiranyakashipu stood transfixed before the half-man half- 
tiger Who was and was not his son, Prahlad. He fell to his knees, mace 
clattering on the bricks below him, and he cried: ‘Prahlad! My son! I 
am sorry! Please, don’t kill me! Please! I have shown you nothing but 
anger, and you have deserved only love!’ 

“But Prahlad couldn’t hear him, for He wasn’t Prahlad anymore. 
He was Narasimh the Terrible, Fourth Avatar of the Great God Vishnu, 
and embodiment of the Holy Wrath. Unheeding, Narasimh took 
Hiranyakashipu up onto His knees, and disemboweled the King, who was 


and was not His father, with His great tiger claws. 
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“So Hiranyakashipu died — upon the knees of his own son, in the 
courtyard of his own palace. And when he was dead, Prahlad returned to 
his normal form, shocked to see his father’s cruelly mauled body on the 
ground before him. And though his father had been ruthless and unkind, 
nonetheless, Prahlad mourned him. 

“And so for many long years Prahlad ruled as King in his father’s 
place. His subjects spoke of his prudence and wisdom, and the priests 
spoke of his tremendous devotion, his selfless humility before God.” 

As soon as the bird had finished, Rahul burst out, impatient with 
the question that had been worrying him, “But didn’t Brahma promise 
that Hiranyakashipu wouldn’t die either inside a house or outside of 
one?” 

“Hiranyakashipu was murdered in the palace courtyard; neither 
inside nor out.” 

“Hmm.” Rahul was still dissatisfied. “But didn’t Brahma also 
say that he wouldn’t be killed by any man, beast, demon, weapon or any 
of the other things that Brahma has created?” 

“Narasimh was neither man, beast, nor demon, He was Vishnu 
Incarnate, and not of Lord Brahma’s creation. Hiranyakashipu was not 
killed by any weapon, but by the claws of Narasimh, a substance neither 
animate, nor inanimate. He was killed neither on the ground, nor in the 
sky, for he rested upon the knees of Narasimh. He was not killed during 
the day, nor the night, but at dusk, in the courtyard of his palace.” 

“Sneaky.” 

“He was warmed. But he couldn’t turn aside. The force of will 
that bought him his power was the same that cost him his life, in the end. 


He knew death awaited him if he tested Lord Vishnu, or else why did he 
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beg for The Creator’s blessing? The task that he set for himself was 
beyond his power. Only death could come, in the end.” 

And Rahul thought of the Impossible Gate, and the darkness that 
shrouded Kapilavastu. 

“Shuka?” 

“Yes, Rahul?” 


“Are we going to die?” 


“Everyone dies,” the bird answered and was silent. 
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Ran was woken in the dark of night by the deep throated 
groan of the thunder. Half of the sky was obscured by black cloud. The 
wind rose with cold purpose and whipped hair around his ears. The fire 
had died down; smoke from glowing embers snaking across the ground. 

He stood up and walked over to the woodcart. Even before he 
reached it, the rain began to fall; large splashing drops that would soon, 
he knew, become a torrent. The oxen were nowhere to be seen. 

Beneath the woodcart, Shuka looked up at him. 

“Storm’s coming.” 


“T know.” 


b) 


“We have a long way to go tomorrow. You should try to sleep.’ 
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“I know, Shuka.” Rahul stretched out on the still-dry grass under 
the woodcart and closed his eyes. 

The thunder cracked, closer this time. 

He tried to sleep, but the lightning flashed and the rain fell down, 
fanning out into wide and heavy curtains. The water began to collect into 
puddles and small streams that invaded his shelter under the woodcart. 

Beside him, the bird watched, quiet. 

Exhausted, but unable to sleep, Rahul revisited the day’s events. 
Again in his imagination he approached the wooden doors, and again his 
intelligence couldn’t grasp the thought of it: Real Magic. He didn’t know 
anything about magic. Before today he hadn’t even known whether it 
was something real or if it was only a part of the old stories, something 
long gone from the World but still not forgotten. 

Shuka was right that they needed help, but the more he thought 
about Meru, the more intimidating the mountain became. He regretted 
his easy acceptance of the bird’s plan. The Himalayas were totally 
inaccessible to normal people. The air on the peaks was thin and 
unsustaining, and could only be breathed after a long period of 
acclimation. It was terrifyingly cold, and stupid travelers, if they were 
lucky enough to be spared by the sudden storms, were often killed in 
avalanches. 

Who was he to assault the domain of The Creator? It was 
something that only happened in stories; something a Great Hero or Guru 
would do. 

Besides, scaling Meru was strictly forbidden; he was sure of that. 
Maybe he could find a Magician or Guru who could tell them what had 
happened to Kapilavastu. Then they wouldn’t have to go to Meru at all. 
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It was such a far-fetched idea, anyway. Shuka might know a lot of 
stories, but he was still just a bird ... 

After an hour, the rain finally let up, and Rahul curled onto the 
driest patch of grass he could find, and slept fitfully through the 
remaining night. 

He woke, wet and cold, with the sun’s reflected light bright in his 
eyes. The jungle road was awash with puddled water, and the blue of the 
sky, the white of the clouds, bounced up from the smooth mirrored 
surface, blinding him. 

He crawled out from under the woodcart and looked around. 

The grass sparkled, the light of ten thousand reflecting droplets 
clinging to green blades. To the west and north, the jungle steamed, 
wisps of moisture curling like smoke into the air. Beyond the jungle, at 
the very edge of the horizon, the foothills of the great Himalayas cut a 
hard line against the blue of the sky. 

Rahul walked into the shade of the great doors that sealed the city 
of Kapilavastu, and looked at them closely. Though all things around the 
Gate, the grasses, the road, even the city walls, were polished and wet 
with rain; the great wooden doors remained unwashed by the water, dry 
and austere as dust. Rahul reached forward to touch, but, just like the day 
before, was unable to do so. 

He sucked the mucus from his nose down to the back of his 
throat, hocked it forward onto his tongue, and spit angrily at the door in 
front of him. It missed; landing, pathetic, in a muddy puddle on the 
threshold. 

He looked around and saw Shuka preening on top of the 


woodcart. 
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“The Gate’s still sealed,” he said. 

“I know. Before you woke I flew over the city again. Nothing’s 
changed.” 

“How far is it to Meru, Shuka?” 

“T don’t know exactly; maybe 300 miles or so. It’s a long time 
since I’ve been.” 

“300 miles?! Shuka, that’s crazy! Why would we go so far with 
such little hope?” The rehearsed phrase sounded stilted when spoken 
aloud, the emotion forced. He tried again. “Maybe we can find a Guru to 
help us, Shuka; they’re supposed to know all about magic. Meru is so 
far, it’d take us a month to get there.” 

“O, it will probably take longer than that, Rahul,” the bird 
answered cheerfully, oblivious to Rahul’s complaint. “We’ll be going 
over mountains. You can’t fly, and you’re much too big for me to carry. 
Besides, the first thing we have to do is find you some kind of coat. It 
will be cold. There’s a big city to the west, Savatthi; you can get 
anything there — maybe even a Guru to solve all your problems.” 

“T can’t afford a coat. I don’t have any money,” Rahul answered 
sullenly. He still hadn’t agreed to go up into the mountains; not really. 
The bird was taking the decision for granted. 

“O, money’s not a problem, Rahul. We’ll just take the coat. 
Then we won’t need any money. I’ve never understood why people 
bother buying things anyway.” 

“Tam not a thief.” 

“You don’t have a coat either,” Shuka said, scratching with his 


beak under his wing. 
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“Wait. Why did you tell me to let the oxen go?” Rahul asked; 
angry. “I could’ve traded one of them for a coat easily. We could’ve 
bought provisions, too.” 

The bird stopped scratching and cocked an eye at the boy: “O ... 
I... [never thought of that. I’m sorry, Rahul ... I guess I’m just not 
used to thinking like people .... Anyway, I’m sure they’re much happier, 
now,” he added hopefully. 

The bird flew up into the air, circled once above Rahul’s head 
and darted back towards the jungle. A hundred paces on, he landed in the 
middle of the road, and whistled. Rahul looked back over his shoulder at 
the tall wooden doors behind which he knew his father was trapped. He 
wondered if he would ever return. He was, after all, only a small boy, 
and the previous day had convinced him that he knew very little about the 
World and all the dangers and marvels that it held. He looked longingly 
at the tools hanging from the woodcart’s rail, pick, shovel, axes and saws. 
But they were too clumsy and heavy for him to carry very far. He sighed, 
then picked out a short knife from the tool rack, fished out some 
charcloth and the fire-piston from the tinder box, and followed the bird 
back towards the jungle. 

Rahul walked through the morning in a sullen silence. At 
midday, Shuka led him a little ways off the road to a small grove of 
mango trees. Famished and forgetting the knife, Rahul tore the ripe fruit 
open with his finger nails. The mango flesh caught between his teeth, 
and the juice drooled from his mouth, leaving long trails of stick where it 
ran down his neck. It was the first thing he’d eaten since the morning 


before. 
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Sated, Rahul fell back onto a pile of fallen leaves and looked at 
Shuka. The bird was eying the knife uncertainly. “I’d’ve brought the axe 
instead, I think.” 

“Why?” 

“O, I don’t know ...” the bird trailed off. 

“Shuka, why do you think the city is sealed? Is it some sort of 
plot to trap the Prince? There are stories about Prince Siddharth’s 
Magical Powers, you know. Like once, when his step-brother killed a 
swan, Siddharth just healed it with a touch; brought it back to life. Do 
you think Asurs are trying to bend him to their will?” Rahul asked, 
thinking of the image he’d invented the previous day. 

Shuka seemed to wake up out of distraction. He answered 
shortly: “I’m a bird, Rahul. I don’t know why people do anything.” 

Rahul looked up into the trees and felt the deep seated fear and 
loneliness that overwhelmed him every time he thought about the city. 
Almost everything he knew about life and survival was inadequate now. 
By the end of the day, he would be farther from home than he’d ever 
been in his life. He knew a little bit about living in the jungle, what 
plants were poisonous, what fruits were sweet; but not where to find 
them. He knew how to start a fire if it became too cold. He had the knot 
of charcloth and the carved fire piston made deep in the South, adorned 
with strange and twisting icons. He had the knife. He didn’t know where 
to find water, though; or how to build a proper shelter. Except for the 
small bird, he was alone in the World. Without Shuka, he knew, he 
probably wouldn’t survive. 

As the days passed by, though, the bird and the boy developed a 


routine. Shuka would leave Rahul to scout out the areas beside the road, 
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finding a small spring or something to eat: nuts and fruits, mostly; but 
also some berries and seeds that Rahul wasn’t completely sure were safe 
for human consumption. 

After the first night in the close confines of the jungle, they slept 
in tall grasses under the open sky. It was harder to find food, and often 
difficult to find wood for a fire; but the nights were mild, and the tall 
swishing grasses were comforting after the dark sounds of the jungle at 
night. Shuka told him fantastic stories from the Old Days when the Earth 
was still young, and Rahul stared up at stars, bright pinholes flashing 
through the black gauze of sky. 

On the fifth day from Kapilavastu they joined the larger road 
from the east. It was Market Day, and, even in the late morning the road 
was crowded with travelers, merchants, herds of goats, great wagons 
loaded with cloth, with spices and food. Rahul and Shuka followed the 
throng in through the city gate and were swept through the crowded and 
winding streets to the Market at the city center; the fabled Market of 
Savatthi, Crossroads of Nations. Blaze of color from saris blown in the 
wind, sun splash on silk sheen; ripe smell of cow dung, of fish guts 
spilled in the heat; choking smoke from small fires where oil snapped in 
copper pans, the smells seeming to search Rahul out, snaking down 
through the nose to his vacant stomach, famished for real food, cooked 
food, for bread; rich treasures from the south, Strange Gods ornate with 
emerald, sapphire, and gold; subtle stringed instruments carved from dark 
and aromatic woods; silver flutes traced with the deliberation and 
delicacy of spider’s silk; burnished bronze weapons and tools from the 
Great Western Empire beyond the Indus River; the bearded Saddhus with 
thick jata, the holy cords of matted hair, tangled around neck and 
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shoulders — some sitting, some contorted into fantastic positions, silent, 
still, and waiting, heavy rocks rooted deep below the swell of surging 
waves, the cramped and jostling streets. 

“See?” Shuka said from his perch on Rahul’s shoulder. “You can 
get anything here. I'll fly up and see if I can find somewhere to get you a 
coat.” 

“No, Shuka. First we need to see a Holy Man, a Magician to tell 
us what’s happened in Kapilavastu.” And Rahul, afraid but determined, 
approached one of the kinder looking Saddhus. The man’s face and body 
were stained with ash and cow dung, pale and gray except where traces of 
running sweat had revealed the brown skin below. He sat, comfortably 
cross-legged, chin on breast, his matted beard hanging down over his 
belly. 

“Umm ... excuse me?” Rahul stammered, but the holy man 
didn’t look up. “Excuse me, MahaAtman? I’m looking for a Wise Man, 
a Guru who knows about Curses and Black Magic. I need your help.” 
Still the man didn’t respond. “Please Guru, I need a Wise Man. Help 
me.” 

“Tam not wise,” the Saddhu finally answered, eyes closed, chin 
on chest. “Only Kaundan is wise.” 

“O.... Well where is he, then?” Rahul asked, happy to be getting 
somewhere. 

“Where is he, then?” Rahul repeated, louder this time. 

“He has renounced his place in the Temple and now lives in the 
streets,” the Saddhu finally raised his head and looked at Rahul, eyes 


bloodshot and unblinking, his countenance severe, anger edging his 
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voice. “Do not look for him. He will not be moved by your curiosity. 
He is a great and fierce man; he has no time for trifles.” 

“It’s important,” Rahul answered, challenged and trying not to 
break eye contact. “Where is he?” 

The Saddhu’s head fell forward, he gaze falling down onto his 
feet. “It’s hot. Maybe you can find him down at the ghats.” 

“O, well, thank you very much,” Rahul said, backing away 
gratefully, but the Saddhu didn’t respond. 

It took a great effort of will to leave behind the taunting foods of 
the Market, but Rahul had no money, anyway. So the bird and the boy 
made their way through the city, travelling always downhill, following 
their weight down towards the Holy River Aciravati that bisected the city. 

It took a lot longer than Rahul expected. Savatthi was easily ten 
times the size of Kapilavastu. The roads were twisted and dark; houses 
had been built up, one on top of the other, in teetering piles that loomed 
over the streets. Sagging lines stretched from one window to the next, 
tangles of bobbing clothes waving in the wind, painting shadows on the 
stone and packed dirt underfoot. Rahul felt very small. 

Trying to master his nerves, he chattered anxiously to the bird on 
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his shoulder: “... the Saddhu said he was wise, and it can’t hurt to ask, 
anyway, can it? If he was a Priest in the Temple, then he must be 
educated; and if he’s renounced the wealth that comes with that kind of 
high position, he is probably Very Holy. Besides, if he really is as Wise 
and Holy as all that, maybe he’s not even a man at all. You know the 
stories about ...” 

And eventually, the close, winding alley they’d been following 


emptied out onto a wide descent that stepped down to Aciravati. The 
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deep cut stairs were framed on either side with brightly painted walls. 
Scattered across the steps, a large group of Yogis sat, shaved heads 
turned away from Rahul, staring down at the river below. Where the 
alleys had seemed bustling and noisy, the ghat was eerily still, despite the 
crowd of people. 

On either side of the final step where water lapped against stone, 
a few small boats knocked arrhythmically against the shambled piers that 
stretched out like trembling, arthritic fingers over the surface of the water. 

In Holy Aciravati, an old man bathed alone. 

The Yogis watched him in rapt concentration. 

The old man, Rahul noticed, was utterly naked and unashamed, 
oblivious to the attention he received. Rahul picked his way down the 
steps, careful not to step on the toes of any of the Yogis, though it’s 
possible they wouldn’t have noticed him even if he had, so intense was 
their concentration, so avid their curiosity. 

Right next to Rahul, a younger Yogi sat upon the steps, open- 
mouthed, a fly crawling along his neck. As Rahul passed, the nervous fly 
took off and flew directly into the young man’s eye. He slapped 
instinctively, then looked around, embarrassed by the noise; but for all 
the reaction he received from his comrades, the whole episode might 
never have happened, their concentration remained unbroken. The old 
man, however, looked up at the sound, and, alerted to Rahul’s presence, 
tracked the entirety of the boy’s careful descent down the steps to the 
river. 

As he bent over to remove his sandals, Rahul felt a rush of stage 


fright, as though he was entering into a performance, a ritual that he 
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didn’t understand. But the naked man stared at him expectantly, and so 
Rahul waded out into the river towards him. Still, no one spoke. 

Waist deep in the brown water, at the center of the makeshift 
amphitheatre, Rahul cleared his throat: “Um ... Excuse me, sir? Are you 
Sri Kaundan, the Guru who left the Temple?” 

Rahul’s words broke the spell of surveillance that had settled 
over the Yogis. The closest of them, short and fat with anxious eyes, 
shouted and ran forward. “Hey! Hey stop! What are you doing?! You 
don’t belong here!” 

Rahul stepped back, alarmed, “I want to speak with Kaundan.” 

“You want to speak with Kaundan?” the fat Yogi looked 
incredulous. 

Rahul answered in arush: “Yes. I need to ask for help or advice 
or something ... I, um, ... [just need to talk to a Wise Man ... a Guru... 
Is this Kaundan?” 

“Yes, that is he.” As Rahul grew more frantic, the Yogi, 
conversely, became more comfortable, more composed. 

“Well ... Can I talk to him?” 

“Talk away,” the Yogi smiled, but his eyes flicked nervously 
between the boy and the Guru. 

So Rahul turned his back on the Yogi and recounted his story to 
Guru Kaundan: how his father had disappeared; how a talking bird had 
spent the night with him, telling him stories; how the boy and bird had 
travelled together to the Enchanted City; how he was certain, absolutely 
certain, that his father was behind the sealed walls; and how Shuka (that’s 
the bird’s name, Sri Guru) had said that they’d have to go to Meru Parvat, 
but he was afraid of the cold and the wrath of the Gods and ... 
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“A bird told you to go to Meru?” the Yogi interrupted from over 
Rahul’s shoulder. 

“Yes, Shuka did. But I’m not sure ...” 

“Where’s the bird, then?” 

Rahul looked from one shoulder to the other, but Shuka wasn’t 
there. He hadn’t remembered the bird leaving. 

He looked up on the steps and out across the water. “I don’t ... I 
don’t know. He was here just a second ago.” 

The Yogi looked irritable: “You are wasting the Master’s time. 
What do you want?” 

“T told you already. I want help or advice from Sri Kaundan the 
Wise.” 

“Well, hurry up and ask him then. I don’t think he will answer.” 

Rahul turned again to the old and naked man. The Sage had 
followed Rahul’s anxious search for the missing bird and was now staring 
out over the river, unheeding of the conversation beside him. 

“Will you help me?” 

But the old man didn’t look around. 

“He won’t answer,” the fat Yogi repeated from behind Rahul. 

“Why not? This is important!” 

The Yogi laughed, “Thirty years ago, long before he left the 
Temple, Sri Guru Kaundan took upon himself the Oath of Silence, 
vowing never to speak until the day came it would be absolutely 
necessary. Since that day he has been mute.” 

“But this is important!” Rahul turned back to the Guru and 
grabbed hold of his hand, pleading, “It’s necessary! Prince Siddharth is 
trapped by Black Magic! He...” 
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“Sri Kaundan will not break his Discipline now,” the Yogi 
interrupted. “He will not break it for you; not for your fairy stories.” 

“Please, help me,” Rahul implored the naked man, trying to 
ignore the derisive Yogi behind him. “If you have wisdom, you should 
share it. If not now, then when? When will you break your silence? How 
long must it last?” 

“How long is a piece of string?” the Yogi interrupted again. 

Rahul’s frustration burst out, and he yelled at the Guru: “You are 
not Wise! You are not Holy!” But the old man still didn’t respond, 
didn’t even look. “You are a coward!” Rahul yelled, “hiding behind your 
silence!” 

The fat Yogi’s face swelled in anger, and he grabbed Rahul by 
the shoulder: “Be quiet!” he hissed. “You are a child! A fool! You 
have no right to speak this way. How would you know wisdom if Sri 
Kaundan did bless you with his speech? Are you so wise, to be able to 
discern between wisdom and foolishness? 

“No. You are not. 

“Why do you think we watch him so carefully? His least 
movement speaks volumes. His Silence radiates the Heavenly Wisdom. 
You are a child. You don’t understand. I?ll waste no more words on you. 
Now, go away. Leave this Holy Place. You don’t belong here.” 

Seething, Rahul turned and splashed out of the river. Grabbing 
his sandals, he ran up the stairs, heedless of the Yogis in his path. 
Blinded by embarrassment and anger, he turned at random down one of 
the small alleys that wound gradually back up the slope and away from 


the river. 
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“Where were you, Shuka?” Rahul asked angrily as the bird 
alighted on his shoulder. 

“T got back in time to hear the last of it.” The bird’s voice 
became slow with sarcasm. “ ‘How long is a piece of string?’ What a 
Wise and Holy man! How helpful! What perspicacity! What depth! ... 
Anyway it doesn’t matter. I think I saw a sheepskin coat back at a stall in 
the Market. It should be warm enough. We can just grab it and get out of 
here.” 

“T told you already, I’m not a thief. I won’t steal,” Rahul 
answered sullenly, still seething. 

“Well at least come have a look at it. We’ll have to get you one 
somehow.” 

“T don’t know ...” Just looking at the coat seemed like the first 
step towards Meru, and Rahul wasn’t ready... “Shuka! We have to go 
back!” 

“What? Back where?” 

“Back to Kaundan! You can tell him! You can tell him it’s true! 
He’ll have to believe you! I mean, you’re a talking bird! He’ll have to 
do something.” 

But the bird only looked at him sadly. “There’s no point, Rahul. 
No one will listen to me.” 

“What? Of course they will! You’re a talking bird.” 

“No, they won’t. Trust me, Rahul. No one will listen. Ever. If 
your plan is to convince a Guru to help you, you’ll have to do it by 
yourself. I can’t help you. No one will listen.” 


“But, Shuka ... I mean ... c’mon, we’ ve got to try.” 
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“No. There’s no point. That’s final.” The bird brightened, 
“Let’s go back up to the Market and I can show you this coat I found.” 

Rahul hesitated. 

“Do you think you’re the first person I’ve spoken to? No one 
will listen. Come, Rahul. We’ve tried it your way, and you’re not 
committed to anything yet,” the bird added perceptively. 

Deflated, Rahul nodded his head and continued to climb up the 
winding alley, back to the Market of Savatthi. In the melancholy of late 
afternoon it was quiet now; the bustle of midday was gone. The produce 
carts had vanished, driven back to the farms that lay outside the city 
walls. Trampled garbage lined the notably wider streets; the smell of 
animal dung and rotten food clung, sour in the back of Rahul’s throat. 

“That’s him. Right there. Pushing the cart. It looks like he’s all 
packed up, though. We’ll follow him and see where he lives. If we wait 
until after dark, we might have a chance to take the coat, and leave before 
morning.” 

“No. For the final time, Shuka, I’m not stealing anything. IfI 
can’t get it honestly, then I can’t get it at all. I’ve taken a lot of your 
advice, but I just don’t think you understand some things. It must be 
because you’re a bird. But I won’t steal, Shuka.” 

The bird looked at him skeptically. “Well, go talk to him then, I 
guess. I’m not sure it'll do much good, though.” 

Rahul hesitated. “I don’t know ... I mean, it looks like he’s 
closed for the day ... and I still don’t have any money.” 

“Stop delaying, Rahul. All your convictions just seem like an 
excuse for doing nothing. We’ve come a long way, and we have much 


farther to go. It’s stupid to be frightened now.” 
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“Tm not afraid. It’s just ...” 

“So prove it. Go talk to him.’ 

Rahul sighed and approached the Merchant. He was tall and 
handsome and very richly dressed. He pushed a large, two-wheeled cart 
in front of him. An enormous hemp tarpaulin had been tied down on top, 
securing his merchandise and hiding it from view. 

“Excuse me, sir. I heard you’re selling a sheep-skin coat. I know 
it’s late, and you’re all packed up but do you think I could look at it?” 

The Merchant flashed a brilliant smile that dimmed slightly upon 
examination of Rahul’s clothing and appearance. He eased his weight up 
off the handle and the cart settled onto the two legs that extended down at 
its front. “Yes. I am selling such a coat. A little bit big for you, though, 
I’d think; but very fine, very warm, very well made. Who told you I had 
one? How did you recognize me? I don’t remember seeing you in the 
Market. I never forget a face.” 

Rahul looked from one shoulder to the other. Shuka had 
disappeared at a bad time, again. “It doesn’t matter,” he said quickly. 
“Can I see it?” 

The Merchant looked suspicious. 

“T don’t have any money,” Rahul blurted out, embarrassed. “But 
I really need it. I need to go up into the Himalayas. I’m strong for my 
age. I can cook and cut wood.” 

“Why are you going into the mountains? Where are your 
parents?” 

Rahul stumbled through the whole story again, explaining that 
Kapilavastu had been sealed, and that he thought his father was locked 


inside. He left out any mention of Shuka. 
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“Wait a second,” the Merchant interrupted; smiling, but clearly 
perplexed. “You say the city is locked shut. So you’re going up into the 
mountains? Why? Why not just wait ‘til they open the Gates again? 
Aren’t your parents still in there?” 

Remembering the fat Yogi’s disbelief, Rahul lied quickly: “My 
mother’s in the mountains. She’s visiting her family.” 

The Merchant still looked unsure: “If the Gates of Kapilavastu 
are locked, you’d think I’d have heard of it. It’s very unusual behavior. I 
do business with traders and travelers from all countries, everyday. I’m 
often the first to hear of any foreign news,” he said, importantly. “Still, I 
suppose it’s possible, what with the size and importance of Kapilavastu, 
that they didn’t notice the difference,” the Merchant chuckled to himself. 

Rahul stood, still and nervous, unsure what to do. 

“Alright,” the Merchant continued, “It is, maybe, foolish of me; 
but perhaps we can work something out. You see, I have my own 
problems right now. My wife is sick and I can’t look after her during the 
day when I have to be in the Market. So, here is my proposition: for 
three weeks, or until she is well, whichever comes first, everyday, from 
morning until nightfall, you must look after my wife. You will cook and 
clean and run any errands that need running. At the end of three weeks, 
or when she is well, whichever comes first, I will give you one sheepskin 
coat, and some food for the remainder of your journey into the 
mountains. You will not find a better bargain in Savatthi. You have no 
money. You have no friends. No one else will be so generous. It is 
probably stupid of me to even offer such terms, but I love my wife, and I 


am in difficult circumstances. And you told me very openly that you 
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have no money. I think, because of this, that I can trust you. Do we have 
a deal?” 

Rahul thought for a second. “Yes, ok. But where will I live? 
What’ll I eat?” 

“You can sleep in the house and eat what you prepare for us. But 
listen; should you enter into this agreement, you must obey both my wife 
and me in all things, except that they be against social or religious law. 
Apart from that, you must be attentive to her every wish; and to mine. 

Please, I beg you; do not make me regret my generosity. What is 
your name?” he asked abruptly. 

“Rahul.” 

“And I am Govindh,” the Merchant smiled. “Well, Rahul, do we 
have a deal?” 

“Yes, I... I suppose so.” 

“Good. Get the cart. You see how it works? Just put your 


weight to the handle and follow me.” 
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Tees it was much larger than Rahul’s home in 
Kapilavastu, the Merchant’s house seemed to have even less space. From 
floor to ceiling, the house overflowed with a wide array of merchandise: 
rolled up rugs; huge bolts of silk, cotton, and hemp; vast stores of wool, 
some spun and dyed, some merely carded; clothing of all sizes, styles and 
colors; furniture piled dangerously, one piece on top of the next, too 
jostled to be in use; copper sheen from pots and pans stacked to 
precarious heights above the rough wooden crates meant to contain them. 
The room was like the Market in miniature. Rahul felt a pang of 
resentment. This sort of fortune would almost certainly be always out of 
his reach. A woodcutter was lucky to have four walls, a roof, and daily 
food. 

“Come on through, Rahul. She’s in the back; in the bedroom.” 
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Rahul picked his way through the debris of careless wealth; 
through the kitchen (the fluster of dirty pots and pans, some sitting right 
in the black and sooty hearth against the side wall) to one of the large 
bedrooms at the rear of the house. This room, too, seemed cramped and 
over-crowded, but Rahul was pretty sure that it was not messy with 
merchandise; but rather, with the Merchant and his wife’s possessions. 
Intricately knotted rugs draped the walls, and where there were none, 
sequined saris hung from bronze pegs plastered into the whitewashed 
brick. A thin haze of burning incense softened the light of the painted 
lamp in the corner and stung Rahul’s eyes. A mountain of rumpled 
blankets was all that he could see of the Merchant’s wife. 

“Paja, my dear ... Paja, wake up please. I have something to 
show you,” Govindh crooned. “This is Rahul. He’ll be looking after you 
for a while. You see him?” His whisper became curt: “Come here, 
Rahul! Let her see you!” 

A head emerged from under the covers and observed Rahul 
blearily. 

“So, my love, if you ever need anything while I’m not here, 
anything at all, you just call for the boy, and he’ll take care of it. He’s 
promised to obey you, and he seems nice enough — too much 
imagination, maybe, but from the little I’ve seen, he is well-mannered 
and doesn’t complain.” 

Later that night, belly refreshingly full, Rahul worked hard to 
clean the kitchen while the Merchant and his wife slept in the bedroom 
adjacent. In a great wooden tub, he scrubbed down pots and pans. He 
swept the floor, and then, on hands and knees, scoured the uneven tiles 


until their color showed again. The dusting and tidying would wait until 
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tomorrow. With fresh water, he washed his hair, face, and neck in the 
wooden tub. He threw a few blankets on the ground and lay down, 
preparing for sleep. He looked up to see Shuka hop down from the 
window sill, where he’d apparently been observing, landing on the 
blankets that covered Rahul. 

“Where have you been, Shuka? You keep disappearing!” 

“T was watching,” the bird replied unhelpfully. “What are you 
doing, Rahul?” 

Rahul looked around the marginally tidier kitchen. “Well I was 
cleaning up, though it’s hard to tell just looking at it. It was a lot worse 
before. Anyway, now I’m tired and I’m going to sleep.” 

“In the kitchen? What about one of the other bedrooms?” 

“Govindh says they’re for storage,” Rahul laughed. 

“Anyway, that’s not what I meant,” Shuka was unamused. 
“What are you doing here? Why are you cleaning for this man? Why 
have you agreed to this deal? I told you we should just take the coat. 
You’re wasting time.” 

“What’s the rush, Shuka?” 

“What's the rush?” the bird parroted, incredulous. “Everyday 
now it gets a little closer to winter; everyday it gets colder in the 
mountains. We still have a long way to go. Have you forgotten about 
Kapilavastu? About your father?” 

“Of course not, Shuka!” Rahul struggled to keep his voice low. 
“Of course not. I haven’t forgotten. But I told you before that I wouldn’t 
steal, and I haven’t changed my mind. By doing it this way, I can get a 


coat without shaming myself and we’ll get food for the mountains. It’s 
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too good a deal to pass up. It’s only three weeks, and everything they’ ll 
want me to do for them I’m used to doing at home anyway. 

“And it’s not wasted time. I still need to speak to more Gurus 
and Magicians. This is such a big city, there must be someone here who 
will help us. But at least for now, until I find someone, I have a place to 
stay and food to eat.” 

The bird hopped onto a table and tilted his head, one beady eye 
looking intently at Rahul. “I don’t trust him.” 

“Don’t trust who?” 

“The Merchant.” 

Rahul laughed under his breath: “Why not? He seems very 
friendly. He said I wouldn’t find a deal like this anywhere else in the city 
and I think he’s telling the truth. I can’t imagine there are a lot of people 
who’d be willing to take me in. It’s just because his wife is sick. I’m not 
sure he’d be doing it otherwise. Anyway, he seems friendly.” 

“Yes, you said that. But it’s a practiced friendliness,” Shuka 
answered. “I’m not sure it has anything to do with what he’s thinking or 
feeling at the moment; he keeps those things to himself, I think. He may 
be friendly but still not worth your trust. He never showed you the coat, 
did he?” 

Rahul felt a nagging doubt: “I'll be sure to ask to see it 
tomorrow.” 

And the next morning, as they set up the cart in the Market, 
disconnecting the handle and fastening it upright on the cart to act as a 
clothes-rack, Rahul did indeed ask to see the sheepskin coat that would be 
his eventual reward for the three weeks of work. The Merchant seemed 


good as his word, rummaging around in one of the baskets until he 
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emerged with a coat that was larger and bulkier than Rahul expected, but, 
as Govindh reminded him: “In the Himalayas it’s better for it to be 
bigger and heavier; better to be too warm than too cold,” and Rahul, 
thinking with trepidation of the snowy heights, was inclined to agree. 

In the days that followed, Rahul’s life developed a busy but 
comforting pattern. He and Govindh would get up before sunrise and 
steal from the house, careful not to wake the Merchant’s wife, Pajapati. 
Rahul would help set up the cart in the Market and then return to the 
house to prepare breakfast. Over breakfast in bed, the Merchant’s wife, 
who did not seem nearly so sick when Govindh was absent, would detail 
the various chores and errands that Rahul was expected to complete by 
the end of the day. These included, but were not necessarily limited to: 
cooking (breakfast, lunch and dinner), overseeing the delivery of water 
from the River Aciravati to the cistern at the back of the house (twice a 
day), cleaning (sweeping, washing, dusting, airing, and attempting to 
bring some semblance of order into the cluttered house), shopping 
(mostly for food in the Market, but occasionally also for jewelry, incenses 
and scented candles), running out to retrieve any of several doctors who 
were treating the many-maladied woman, delivering letters and 
invitations (to the many different friends and admirers that, unbeknownst 
to the Merchant, called upon her in the afternoon) and, finally, daily visits 
to the apothecary (to retrieve medicinal powders and tonics). In the early 
evening, Rahul would return to the Market and help the Merchant pack 
up his cart and steer it home for the evening, where it was locked into the 
lean-to wooden shed that abutted the house. 

In the midst of all these varied duties, Rahul found spare slivers 


of time in which to question a great many of the Holy Men who 
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congregated in Savatthi. But, despite his initial optimism, the interviews 
didn’t go as well as Rahul would have liked. Many simply ignored him 
(so inured were they to the various distractions of Maya); and of those 
who did condescend to listen to the seemingly fantastic tale of a young 
boy, most either refused to believe him, or gave the matter only half their 
attention (so unrelenting was their longing for Samadhi, the Greatest 
Truth that is hidden within everyone). The most earnest listeners 
confessed themselves to be flummoxed, and referred him to a higher 
power: either their own chosen deity, or Sri Kaundan the Silent, Wisest of 
the Wise. One of the less attentive Saddhus even suggested seeking out 
Prince Siddharth, who was rumored to live in one of the smaller villages 
that lay to the east of Savatthi in the land of the Sakyas. Rahul suspected 
that the Saddhu had slept through most of his story, but it was hard to tell 
for sure, as the Holy Man had apparently vowed never to open his eyes 
while the sun was in the sky. 

Kept so busy, it was not long before the three weeks came to an 
end. When Rahul raised the matter of his payment with Govindh, 
however, the Merchant looked grieved: “Is it three weeks already?” 

Rahul nodded. 

“Well, ’ve been meaning to speak with you about that. You see, 
the fact is that you eat a lot more than I’d initially reckoned. In the past 
three weeks ... You’re sure it’s three? Yes? Well, in the past tree weeks 
my grocery bills have doubled; and I wonder if you would consent to 
remain with us for only three more days? Paja’s health seems to be 
turning a corner, no doubt due partly to your fine care. I would feel much 


less swindled if you would consent to stay on just a little longer. Yes? 
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Good.” Before Rahul could respond, the Merchant had turned his back 
and engaged a customer. 

After a few minutes, the Merchant looked over his shoulder, “Are 
you still here? Go home, boy. We’ll discuss it this evening. And I won’t 
need any help packing up either. Just see that the food’s kept warm.” 

But, that night, when Govindh returned from the Market, cart 
lighter, purse heavier, he never broached the subject, and Rahul was too 
embarrassed to bring it up. 

After three days, and many private lectures from an indignant 
bird, Rahul brought up the matter of his payment with the Merchant 
again. “Yes. Yes, I know, Rahul. Ill buy some provisions for you at the 
Market today and bring them home to you this evening. Then you can 
leave tomorrow morning, and be rid of us forever. Ok? Now stop 
pestering me, please. I have work to do.” 

But, that evening, the provisions didn’t appear, and the Merchant 
only arrived home very late. “I’m sorry, Rahul; but it was just too busy. 
I’m really very sorry, but it will have to wait ‘til tomorrow.” 

“T could just go out and get them myself.” 

“What, now? Everything’s closed, boy. I'll take care of it 
tomorrow.” 

But again, the next night, the Merchant did not arrive until well 
after dark, going straight into the back bedroom and locking the door 
without even a glance at Rahul. 

When Rahul knocked, there was no answer. 


He knocked again ... nothing. 
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He knocked a third time ... the clatter of a key in the lock, and 
the Merchant’s angry face appeared in the door’s opening. “Yes?” 
Govindh hissed aggressively. “What is it?” 

Rahul was unnerved by the large man’s anger. “Did you get the 
provisions today? Can I have my coat?” 

“No! I did not! Stop pestering me, boy! I will get them when I 
get them. And it is not your coat; at least not until I give it to you. Now 
leave me alone! If you ever want the coat or the provisions, you won’t 
bring this up again.” 

Back in the kitchen, Shuka was insistent. “We’ll just have to 
take it, Rahul. I can fly in through the window later tonight and steal the 
key to the shed. We'll leave the city before dawn. And we’ll just make 
due with whatever provisions we can find here in the kitchen.” 

“No Shuka. That’s stealing.” 

“But that was your agreement.” 

“What if we’re caught, Shuka? To him it will be stealing.” 

“What difference does it make? To him, it’s only a difference of 
words, how he decides to feel about it — steal or trade, betrayal or 
commerce. To you, it is a real difference. In the Himalayas, that coat is 
the difference between warmth and cold, between life and death.” 

“T would be an outlaw, a criminal. I’d be a thief,” Rahul 
answered, stubbornly. 

“But you’d have a coat.” 

“No. Pll deal with this another way.” But the bird looked 
reluctant to give up the argument. “I don’t want to talk about it anymore, 
Shuka. Please tell me a story.” 

The bird turned his back to Rahul; silent, stubborn. 
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“Tt’s not that I don’t value what you have to say, Shuka. I just 
think you don’t understand how serious this is. You’ve said many times 
that you don’t understand people. Please.” 

The bird turned his head, but still didn’t say anything. 

“Please,” Rahul asked again. 

“The Wicked King Kamsa was frightened,” the bird began, 
defeated. “When night would fall, often he couldn’t sleep. He worried 
that one of his generals might sneak into his bedchamber and murder him, 
as he had murdered his father. When he did manage to sleep, he was 
troubled by terrible dreams of violence and death. So Kamsa summoned 
the Great Prophet Akrur who was sworn to serve the King of Mathura. 

“Kamsa said: ‘Please, Akrur, Far Sighted and Wise, tell me my 
fate, for often I cannot sleep and my dreams are poisoned by fear.’ 

“The Prophet answered. ‘None can harm you now but the eighth 
son of Devaki.’ 

“Then the King laughed and was hugely relieved. ‘I think, 
Prophet, that maybe you are not as wise as I had supposed. My sister has 
had only seven sons, and they are no threat to me now.’ 

“““Seven sons she had, and seven you slew,’ the Prophet said. 
“But, unknown to you, her eighth son hides far from where your ill will 
can harm him; and he grows strong. His name is Krishna, and in him 
slumbers the power of The Greatest God. Soon He will awake. You 
would be wise to fear Him.’ 

“Then Kamsa shook in terror and rage, and shouted to his guards 
to arrest the Prophet and imprison him in the dungeons. He summoned 


the greatest of his Generals, the Demon Agha, and said: ‘Demon, I charge 
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you to scour the Earth for Devaki’s eighth son and to kill him. Act 
quickly, for with every passing day he grows in power.’ 

“Agha answered. ‘My Lord, it shall be done.’ As he strode from 
the room, the Demon’s body began to change. His legs shrank, and in 
place of his feet he grew sharp sickle claws. His arms lengthened, 
sprouting countless feathers, and his nose grew, forming a bony beak, 
hard and cruel. The Demon Agha then spread his wings and, an 
enormous eagle, he soared over the city’s walls and out into the World. 

“Tn a terrible voice, he cried out to all the chief birds of the land, 
summoning them to where he had landed upon the banks of the Yamun 
River. When they arrived and saw such a giant eagle before them, they 
thought he must certainly be the King of the Birds, so great was his size 
and so terrible his countenance. The Asur charged the chief birds of the 
land to question their subjects, to scour the Earth for any sign of the 
eighth son of Princess Devaki, and to return with any news they had 
gathered after the passing of a year and a day. 

“And so, for a year and a day Agha searched the World for 
Devaki’s eighth son. Finding no sign of him, he returned to the river 
bank where he was met with a great gathering of birds. The chief of the 
cranes told the Demon that, twelve years before, one of his subjects had 
seen a baby boy smuggled out of the city of Mathura by the Captain of 
the Prison Guard. Twelve years before, on that same night, an owl had 
heard a baby cry out in the night as he was carried westward through the 
woods. A flock of sparrows had watched the baby grow up among the 
cow herders of Govardhan Hill. His name, they told the great eagle, was 


Krishna. Hearing this, the eagle flapped his wide wings and rose high 
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into the sky. And as he sped towards Krishna, eighth son of Devaki, 
eighth Avatar of the Great God Vishnu, the sun rose behind him.” 

“Ts there a King of All the Birds?” Rahul asked. “Have you ever 
met him?” 

“No. Not really,” Shuka answered. “It’s more like people; a 
king here and a king there, all scattered around. They try to steer clear of 
each other for the most part. Each one likes to pretend he’s the only one. 

“Anyway, the Demon looked down from a great height and saw 
the young Prince and the boys of the village walking their cows through 
the forest. Agha noted their direction and flew farther up the path and 
landed. As he had done when he first left King Kamsa’s palace, the 
Demon transformed. This time, he became a snake of monstrous size — 
his body extended for eight miles and his mouth, when opened, was an 
enormous cavern in a high hill. And so, the Demon Agha lay his great 
body down upon the path and waited. What Agha did not know, 
however, was that a little sparrow had seen his transformation, and had 
understood how all the birds of the land had been tricked by the Wicked 
Demon into betraying Prince Krishna. 

“Soon, the first of the cow herders approached and happily led 
his cows into the coolness of the great cave that was the mouth of the 
Demon. The second cow herder approached and, following the first, also 
led his cows into the counterfeit cave. And so it continued until all the 
young cow herders but Krishna had entered into the cavernous mouth of 
the Demon. And still Agha did not move, but, still as granite, awaited the 
approach of the eighth son of Princess Devaki. 

“When Krishna came to the cave’s entrance, the little sparrow 


flew down out of the trees and landed on his shoulder. The bird 
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whispered into Krishna’s ear, telling him how a great eagle had called all 
the chief birds of the land to the banks of the Yamun River, and charged 
them to find the eighth son of Devaki. The sparrow told Krishna that the 
chief of the sparrows had then called together all his subjects, asking for 
news; and how the news had been relayed to the great eagle after a year 
and a day. Finally, the little sparrow told Krishna about how the eagle 
had transformed into a giant snake; how each of the cow herders had 
heedlessly walked into the mouth of the giant Demon one after another. 

“Knowing the cavern’s nature, Krishna could feel the ill will of 
the Demon bearing down on him, like a housefly anticipating a hand 
about to strike. From the mouth of the cave, he called out to his friends, 
asking them to come out. But from far inside they answered that they 
would not, instead asking him to come join them in the cool shade of the 
cavern. And so, though his caution spoke against it, though the little 
sparrow twittered nervously on his shoulder, Krishna entered the mouth 
of the Demon Snake, determined to save his friends from a horrible 
death. 

“As soon as he did so, the roof of the cave began to fall. From 
deep inside the snake, the cow herders cried out in fear and shock, the 
cows bellowed, and the young Prince Krishna felt the power of Vishnu 
Protector stir within him. It began in the center of his chest, an 
expanding light and a rushing wave. 

“And it grew. 

“And as it encompassed Him, He grew with it, larger and larger, 
until His back pushed against the roof, against the sides and base of the 


Demon’s mouth, forcing it open, further and further, until it could open 


ey 


no more. The Demon Agha began to choke and thrash, fighting for air, 
until finally, with a shudder, he died. 

“And slowly, slowly the young Prince Krishna, eighth son of the 
Princess Devaki, eighth Avatar of the Great God Vishnu, shrank back to 
His normal proportions and led the amazed cow herders out through the 
dead Demon’s mouth and back to the village that was their home.” 

Rahul looked at the bird slyly. “It’s like the night we first met; 
you’re saying I should just do what you tell me to do?” 

But Shuka didn’t respond, and before long, Rahul felt exhaustion 
overcome him. “Don’t worry, Shuka. I have a plan,” he mumbled and 
fell into a deep and dreamless sleep. 

The next morning, after silently helping the Merchant to set up 
his stall in the Market, Rahul walked to the center of the city, to the 
palace of King MahaKosal, ruler of the city of Savatthi, the surrounding 
lands, and all of the Iksvakhu people. On either side, the Palace Gate was 
flanked by three members of the Palace Guard, resplendent and imperial 
in their bronze armor, dull in the half-light of pre-dawn. Beside the Gate 
stood the office of the Captain of the Guard; First General of the King. 

Tentatively, Rahul entered the building. 

“I... I'd like to report a crime,” he stammered. 

A young secretary looked up from an addled desk. “What?” 

“Td like to report a crime.” 

Rahul told his story to the Secretary; of his agreement with 
Govindh the Merchant; of the delays he’d endured ... 

The Secretary cut him off, “Why are you living with this man? 


Where are your parents?” 
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Rahul tried to explain about the city of Kapilavastu, watching the 
Secretary, trying to read his response. He repeated the lie about his 
mother in the mountains, but the Secretary cut him off again. 

“No parents,” he said wearily, searching out a blank piece of 
paper upon the untidy desk. He wrote a quick scribble and handed the 
small slip to Rahul. 

Rahul looked down at it. “I can’t read.” 

“Of course you can’t. Give it to one of the soldiers outside. 
He’ll know what to do.” 

Rahul left the building and approached the Soldier nearest to him. 

“What’s this about?” The Young Guard peered down at the 
small slip of paper. “It says here, that I am to adjudicate a case of breach 
of contract. Tell me the details.” 

“Well, you see, there’s this merchant, Govindh, and he said that 
if I worked ...” 

“What did you say, boy?” An older, bearded man in a decorative 
uniform interrupted from behind him. 

“There’s a merchant named Govindh ...” 

“The Horned Merchant?” 

Rahul didn’t understand. 

“Husband of Pajapati? From the Old District?” 

Rahul nodded. 

“You know him, Lieutenant?” the Soldier asked, looking at the 
Officer. 

“He’s the one I told you about the other day. Remember? The 
one with the wife ...” The Officer laughed. “Let me handle this, Soldier. 


I know how to deal with men like Govindh.” 
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“Yes, Lieutenant.” The Soldier saluted, and, smiling, handed the 
slip of paper to his superior. 

The Officer turned from the Young Guard and called 
commandingly over his shoulder, “Follow me, boy. We’ll get this all 
sorted out.” 

As Rahul struggled to keep up with the long strides of the 
Officer, he told the whole story of his agreement with Govindh. The 
Officer asked no questions, however, and as they entered the Market, 
needed no directions, striding smoothly over to the cluster of stalls where 
Govindh always set up shop. The crowds parted before him. 

“The boy says you cheated him,” the Officer said casually, 
looking over the spread of wares in Govindh’s cart. Rahul recognized the 
small knife he’d brought with him from Kapilavastu amid a collection of 
other tools. He hadn’t even noticed it was missing. He checked his 
pockets quickly and was relieved to find his fire piston. 

“He says what?” the Merchant asked, face blanching. 

“He says the two of you entered into a verbal agreement, and 
you’ve refused to pay him. If it’s true, it is a serious transgression of the 
King’s Law. What’s this?” 

“The broach? ... um... it’s from the Mesopotamian Empire,” 
the Merchant stammered automatically. “The ... uh ... the trader told me 
that ... um ... that it had been given to him by the Queen herself; a prize 
for bringing her exotic incenses from the Far East. He’d lost his entire 
caravan to bandits, though, and was eager to sell.” 

The Officer fingered the broach. 

Drawing confidence from his patter, Govindh continued in his 


most charming demeanor: “The boy is a liar ... or maybe only confused; I 
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don’t know for sure and certainly don’t want to be too judgmental. He is, 
after all, a child, and probably too prone to imagination. 

“T assure you, however, that I never offered him any payment 
other than food and a place to sleep; and even in that, I’m sure you’ ll 
agree, I was probably too generous. There are plenty of homeless 
children in the streets,” the Merchant said, his indignation growing. 

“T’m frankly wounded by this gutter rat’s accusations! I took 
pity on him, took him into my home, and this is my repayment? I am a 
man of my word, Officer.” He finished, in control now, his composure 
regained: “If I have a failing, it is my naivety, and it certainly seems that 
I am being punished dearly for it.” 

“That’s not true!” Rahul yelled; but the Officer silenced him with 
a violent gesture. 

“Did you hear about what he said to the Kaundanis?” the 
Merchant resumed, ignoring Rahul’s outburst. “If you need to know 
anything more about the character of this boy, you should speak to them. 
O, and please keep the broach,” he continued, after watching the Officer 
pocket it. “Such small gifts are a pleasure between friends such as you 
and me.” 

The Officer turned upon Rahul and glared: “It seems you’ve 
wasted my time. You’ve obviously abused this man’s trust.” He turned 
to walk away, and Rahul saw the small slip of paper fall from the 
Officer’s hand and spin down to the ground, landing in the midst of the 
clutter and garbage that choked the Market’s streets. 

Rahul hurried after him, shouting: “Wait! It’s not true! None of 


it’s true! He’s lying!!” 
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Quick as a hawk, the Officer turned and lunged at Rahul, 
grabbing him around the throat. “Silence! You Jiar!! You rat! You 


12 


would have me do your stealing for you?!”” Calloused fingers flexed, and 
Rahul struggled for air. Sour breath hot on Rahul’s flushing face, the 
Officer growled, voice low with menace, “Stay silent and out of my sight. 
If I ever hear from you again, I'll Aill you.” 

At that moment, in a blur of feathers, Shuka darted down from 
out of nowhere, attacking the Officer’s eyes, screaming: “Get back! Stay 
away from him!” 

The Officer, in a panic, let go of Rahul and swung his huge hands 
at the little bird; but Shuka was too fast, dodging up into to the air and 
swooping back down to attack the Officer’s face again. 

This time, though, the bird was unlucky. As he reached the nadir 
of his dive, the Officer recoiled and, with a wild defensive blow, swatted 
Shuka out the air. The bird fluttered to down to the street and lay 
motionless on the cobblestone. 

The Officer started forward to crush the bird with his boot, but 
Rahul jumped up and barred his path, still clutching at his throat, 
speechless with fear. 

Awash in a maniacal rage, quivering in a flood of adrenaline, the 
Officer shouted, eyes wide and protruding from his skull: “You are a 
THIEF!!” 

He grabbed Rahul around the wrist; the other hand fumbling at 
the leather hasp that secured a long knife in its sheath. 

Seeing the Officer’s searching hand upon the knife handle, Rahul 


cried out, “Please don’t hurt me! Please! I’m just a child!” He tried to 
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pull away, but the Officer’s grip only tightened painfully, wrenching 
Rahul’s arm, so that the boy was forced down onto his knees. 

“SILENCE! THIEF!! I WILL ... KILL ...” The Officer looked 
around at the gathering crowd of spectators. “No.” His voice was quiet, 
his breath heavy. “I will mark you. For the protection of The City. You 
will never trick the innocent again.” The Officer’s chest heaved, and he 
pulled his knife from its leather sheath. 

Govindh started forward, face wincing under the threat of 
violence. “No, stop please! Sir. The mistake is ... is mine. It’s my fault. 
Just don’t hurt him ... please.” 

The Officer turned to face the Merchant, fraudulently calm, his 
voice turned to ice. “Are you saying that you /ied? to a representative of 
the King?” 

Govindh looked at the Officer. He looked at Rahul. Finally he 
looked down at his feet, unable to meet either gaze. “No,” he said ina 
small voice, “the boy is a liar. But he is so young ...” 

“You will trust me in this, Govindh,” the Officer panted, turning 
his attention back to Rahul. “It’s for the best. The King will not tolerate 
thieves in the city.” 

Rahul looked around, frantic for help, trying to pull away from 
the Officer’s iron grip; but the bird lay motionless on the ground, and the 
Merchant only stared at his feet. “Please, no. Please. I didn’t steal 
anything,” he whimpered. “I didn’t do anything wrong.” But the eyes in 
the crowd were vindictive and unkind. 

“This will teach you, boy,” the Officer said, his voice triumphant, 


veins standing out upon his temples. 
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With his sharp knife he cut deep into Rahul’s palm, carving a 
letter ‘T’. First the left hand, then the right. 

Rahul shouted in pain. Blood ran from his palms and spattered 
the ground. The Lieutenant released Rahul’s wrist and thrust the knife 
back into his belt. 

“There,” he said calmly; his wild anger still. “Now you won’t be 
able to trick the innocent again. This is the King’s Justice!” he 
announced to the spectators in a loud voice. Then he turned on his heel, 
and walked away without looking back, the crowd parting before him. 

Tears of humiliation and pain sprang up in Rahul’s eyes, and he 
ran forward, carefully lifting the motionless bird from the hard stone; wet 
blood on bent feathers. 

The Merchant scowled and looked at the ground. “I am sorry 
that it had to come to this,” he said, finally looking up. He took a plain 
sheet of cotton from his cart and tore it into strips, binding Rahul’s 
bloody wounds with fat, shaking hands. 

Rahul looked at him defiantly, cheeks wet with tears: “What 
about my coat?” 

The Merchant fumbled in the great straw basket, emerging with 
the sheepskin coat. “You can have the coat, Rahul. I just hope that this 
lesson isn’t too hardly learned,” he added, glancing nervously at the 
thinning crowd. 

“This is also mine,” Rahul said, and took his knife from the 
Merchant’s cart. He tucked it under his arm beside the bulky coat. 
Cradling the broken bird in bandaged hands, the terror finally mastered 
him. 


He turned, and ran out of the Market and out of the city. 
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Si Shuka, are you ok? It’s me. Rahul. Wake up.” 

But Shuka wouldn’t wake. Rahul was sure that the bird was 
alive; his hollow breast bones rose and fell irregularly, almost 
imperceptibly. His scaly feet were clenched in upon themselves; one of 
his wings jutted out at an obscene angle. 

Still panting from his headlong dash from the city, Rahul sat 
down at the side of the road and placed the bird carefully in his lap. He 
let the bulky coat fall at his side. Clumsy with sore and bandaged hands, 
he picked up the knife and cut at the bottom of his kurta; ripping off two 
long, thin strips of cotton. He placed these on his knee and picked up the 
unconscious bird again. The impossible delicacy of Shuka’s body: 
wrinkled skin of trembling eyelids, wisps of feather convulsing to the 


minute rhythms of impalpable blinking; fine and hollow nostrils in the 
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bony beak; on the unharmed wing, color shimmer of dirt brown and slate 
blue, the shocking white streaking back from the wing joint, the tiny 
feathers, each spine stitched together; the thick and clotting blood on the 
bird’s small head, gumming itself into a flat and ugly mass; violent 
disorder of the damaged wing. Rahul had never held him like this before, 
never looked so closely — what a strange and broken wonder. 

“Wake up!” 

But, still, the bird wouldn’t wake. Rahul spit on his fingers and 
began to wash Shuka’s bloody head; under the scabby mess, Rahul was 
relieved to see that there were no open wounds, the blood was only his 
own. He looked down at the bird, at his bandaged hands ... 


An image of the Officer, angry, knife poised, a surge of self-pity 


He pushed it away. He took the broken wing in his fingers, 
smoothing out the feathers as best he could, and folded it gently back into 
its natural position. 

The bird awoke with a shrill whistle and pulled away 
instinctively. 

“No. Shuka, don’t. Your wing’s broken. I’m going to bind it.” 

“What? No ... Rahul?” The bird was still groggy. 

Rahul cut him off. “It’s ok. You can trust me. I’ve done this 
before. Well, I’ve seen it done, anyway. When I was young I brought an 
injured pigeon to Asit and he showed me how to mend a broken wing. 
You just have to be very still, Shuka. I’m going to bind the wing to your 
side so you can’t move it at all ... Asit’s a really old man. He lives ina 
small shack on the Carpenter’s roof ... He keeps pigeons, swallows, 


sparrows, and wrens, all kinds of birds, so he knows all about this sort of 
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thing ... You won’t be able to fly for a couple of weeks; but that’s ok, 
you can just ride on my shoulder ... and I’ll find food for you and 
everything ... bugs and stuff,” Rahul pattered on while he secured the 
broken wing to the bird’s side. Cautiously, he lifted Shuka’s good wing, 
placing the cotton strip below it; he wrapped the makeshift bandage 
around the bird’s body three times, over the injured wing, under the good 
wing, before tucking the end in. The broken wing was now strapped 
securely against Shuka’s body. 

“There,” Rahul said happily. “I didn’t even need the second 
strip. It’s not too tight, is it? You can breathe? I’m really happy you’re 
awake, Shuka.” He put the bird gently on the ground before him, and 
watched the clumsy first steps; the free wing stretched out and flapping 
intermittently for balance. 

“Yes,” Shuka proclaimed happily. “That’s very good. Thank 
you, Rahul. It feels much better, now.” He tried to preen under his good 
wing but nearly overbalanced. “I’m all bloody though ...” The bird 
looked up and, for the first time, noticed Rahul’s bandaged hands. 

“What did they do to you?!” 

“It was the Officer. After you fell, he was going to kill you, and I 
yelled at him to stop ... He ... he cut my palms ... to protect the city, he 
said ... He marked me ... asa... asa thief.” The word was sour on 
Rahul’s tongue, and the terror of the whole situation overwhelmed him 
again; the meanness of the World, the injured bird, the self-righteous 
Merchant, the Officer. He tried to swallow his tears. “I thought maybe 
you were dead,” he gasped. 

“O Rahul,” and Shuka’s anger melted into bitterness. “I’m so 


sorry. I’m sorry I couldn’t help you; sorry I couldn’t do anything.” 
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“No. Shuka, no. You were very brave. You did your best.” 
Rahul sniffed, keeping control. “When you attacked, though ... Can’t 
they hear? You shouted but ...” 

The bird sighed, “I told you before; they won’t listen ... I’m 
sorry.” He looked away and saw the sheepskin coat in a disordered 
bundle on the ground. “You got it? After all that? How?” 

“He gave it to me; Govindh,” Rahul scowled. “I thought he was 
going to step in; when the Officer grabbed me. It looked like he wanted 
to. But he was too scared. I think it’s just his way of making sure he can 
still feel good about himself,” Rahul finished resentfully. 

“Still, though, I thought we were going to have to go back and 
steal it anyway.” Shuka looked around. “Where are we, Rahul?” 

The boy sighed. “We’re east of the city. It’s the completely 
wrong direction, I know, but I was afraid and I wasn’t thinking ... Well, 
maybe I was trying to run home ... but I know I can’t,” he smiled 
apologetically. 

The bird looked at him sadly. “No. Not yet, anyway. We have 
to go north and west ...” 

“Not back through the city, though.” 

“No. Of course not, Rahul. We’ll go cross-country from here, 
and meet up with the north-bound road farther along the way.” 

So they walked all afternoon over the rough and rolling land that 
surrounded the great city. The bird perched on the boy’s shoulder and 
whistled songs to keep their spirits up; and Rahul struggled through the 
rugged hills, his feet searching out holds among the clumps of grass that 


clung to the knuckles of broken rock below. The wind-tortured pines; 
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caragana, stonecrop and larkspur; the long blonde grass, wrinkled skin 
hanging loose from the bony hills. 

The day wore on, and the sun settled down into the bright clouds 
on the horizon. Then Rahul’s strength finally deserted him, and he 
collapsed next to a thick growth of honeysuckle. He picked the 
pendulous orange flowers from the bush and fed them to the bird on his 
shoulder. 

“Stop squishing them, Rahul. Just hold them open, yes, like that; 
then I can get the nectar out, see? ... We have to get back to the road, 
though. You’re hurt and tired and you haven’t eaten all day. We need to 
find a village, a farmhouse, something.” 

“No one will help me, Shuka. They’ll see the bandages. They’ ll 
know what they mean.” 

“Food is scarce in the mountains, Rahul. The situation will only 
get worse. If you don’t eat, we’ll never make it. We have to go to the 
villages. And if no one will help us we’ll have to steal. 

“If we can’t get to Meru, then we can’t help Kapilavastu; and we 
can’t get to the Mountain if you don’t eat.” 

Rahul sat; silent, unresponsive. He watched the sun disappear 
behind the outline of distant hills, then answered softly, “I’m afraid, 
Shuka. What if I’m caught? What if they hurt me again?” 

The bird pressed his feathered body against Rahul’s neck. “They 
won’t catch you. We’ll go at night; to small villages, isolated farm 
houses. They’re all along the road here. I’m small and I’m quiet and I 
can see well in the dark. I'll help you find what you need.” 

And Rahul, too tired from pain and from fear, submitted. “Ok,” 
he said heavily, “We’ll do it tonight. I'll be a thief.” 
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It was well after dark when they reached the road. The wide 
stones that paved the major roads into Savatthi had been transformed by 
long distance into two deep ruts of packed earth, dark in the moonlight 
against the waving silver grass. Or maybe this was just a minor road. 
One of the tributaries of Aciravati meandered along next to it; bubbling 
sounds in the dark. Rahul bent down and washed his face in the cold 
water. 

They followed the road until they came within sight of a small 
farm house, open windows betraying a quivering golden light within. 

“Ok,” the bird said from Rahul’s shoulder. “We’ll wait until the 
fires go out; then we’ll move in closer. I hope they don’t have a dog ...” 

They moved off the road and settled into the long grass. 

“Lie down, Rahul. Sleep. I'll wake you when it’s time.” 

But Rahul couldn’t sleep. His hands were throbbing, now. He 
was too hot under the sheepskin coat, but too cold without it. He tossed 
and turned on the uneven ground. It was several long hours before the 
bird broke the silence. 

“Tt’s time,” he whispered. “But be quiet, Rahul. Not a sound. 
And be ready to run.” 

He returned the bird to his shoulder and crept through the cut and 
furrowed fields towards the dark outline of the farmhouse. No light 
shone from the dark windows. 

He approached the house on tip-toes, inspecting the door. He 
pushed on it gently. It moved forward a crack, and then stuck. It was 
locked. 

They skirted the house, walking along the stucco wall. Each of 


the windows was shuttered, latched shut from the inside. 
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They came to the back of the house, drawn by the soft squeak 
and clatter of a loose shutter waving in the night wind. 

“Put me on the ledge, Rahul,” Shuka whispered in his ear. “I'll 
investigate. I can see better in the dark than you.” 

Rahul crept forward and placed the bird upon the chest-high 
wooden sill-plate. The bird hopped down into the dark, and was lost to 
sight. 

Rahul waited, breathing hard, his heart pounding in his chest; 
afraid and ashamed all at once. His anxiety grew with every passing 
moment, but it wasn’t long before Shuka returned. 

“Climb in,” he whispered from the floor under the open window. 
“Quiet!” 

Rahul still didn’t want to steal, but he couldn’t see any other 
choice, now. 

He was marked. No one would help him. 

Well, he thought, if the World wanted him to be a thief, then he 
would be a thief. 

He clambered in head-first, feet scratching on the stucco, his 
movements hindered by the bulk of the coat. It was a tight squeeze. 
Balanced, his stomach upon the window ledge, he slid forward, easing 
himself down, his hands braced painfully against the floor. He could 
imagine the wounds opening again; the blood. His legs slithered down 
the plastered wall in a rush; a heavy scraping sound that was loud in 
Rahul’s ears. 

He picked the bird up off the packed dirt floor and bent below the 


window, ready to spring up and make his escape if the farmer was 
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awakened by the sound. He looked around, straining to see through the 
sooty gray light. 

He moved the bird up to his shoulder. 

“They’re all asleep by the far wall,” Shuka whispered in his ear; 
“in the corner by the fire.” A thousand questions raced through Rahul’s 
head but he knew better than to make a sound. He crouched, still as a 
hunting cat, and looked into the room. Over in the corner to his left, a 
banked fire smoked leisurely up through a hole in the ceiling. A beam of 
moonlight illuminated the thin gray wisps, willowing tendrils against the 
smoke-stained wall. A huddle of blankets was gathered around the 
embers’ heat. 

Rahul sweated under the sheepskin. 

“There’re four of them,” the bird whispered. “The food is 
through that door on the right, I think. Be quiet, Rahul. Be careful.” 

Rahul tip-toed to his right, crouching low; trying to move always 
within the darkest shadows, away from the threat of the quiet sleepers. 
He followed the wall towards the door into the storeroom; he hoped it 
would be a storeroom, anyway. 

The door was latched with a simple wooden lever, and Rahul 
eased it up, conscious of the slightest whisper of wood on wood. He 
pulled the door towards him. Inch by inch; minute whistles as brass 
hinges ground together. 

“Stop!” The bird hissed in his ear. Rahul went rigid; chin on his 
shoulder, looking behind him; his heart in his throat. A pile of blankets 
rolled over, illuminated by the faint light of orange embers. An arm 
thrust out, sagged against the cold dirt floor, and was still. 

Rahul took a deep breath and squeezed past the open door. 
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“Close it,” the bird said beside him. 

Achingly slowly, squeak by squeak, he eased the door shut. 

The room was pitch. There were no glowing embers; no 
moonlight to illuminate the black. Rahul stood absolutely still, afraid to 
move, afraid to make a noise. 

“There’s a window on the right; can you see the light through the 
shutters?” 

“T can’t see anything, Shuka.” Rahul mouthed the words, not 
daring to whisper. 

“Ok, Pll be your eyes. Take one step forward. Yes. Reach out 
with your right arm. Down. Down. Right there.” Rahul’s bandaged 
hand brushed against rough burlap. “Cut it open. It’s lentils, I think, by 
the smell.” He reached for his knife and sliced through the burlap, a 
trickle of beans showered down onto his sandaled feet. 

“Ssssssshh,” the bird whispered. “Now quickly, take as much as 
you can. Put it in your pockets.” Rahul grabbed handful after handful. 
“More. More ... Ok, that’s enough. There’re copper pots hanging from 
the wall. Take one.” 

“T can’t see, Shuka.”” He mouthed the words. 

“Right .... Ok, look to your right. Can you see the window yet? 
Have your eyes adjusted?” 

Rahul thought he could make out faint slivers of gray against the 
darkness. He might have been imagining it, though. He moved forward 
slowly, lifting and placing his sandaled feet with a rapt attention, afraid of 
blundering into something in the dark. 


He came to the window. 
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He reached out and fingered the latch that held the shutters 
closed. 

He prised it open, pushing the shutters slowly out into the 
moonlight. 

“We have to go,” Rahul whispered, his nerve failing him. 

“No!” Shuka hissed. “Not yet! It’s all useless without a pot. 
Against the wall. Behind you. Take one.” 

He turned back to the dark room. He could see better now. The 
silver night-light flooded in through the window behind him. To his left 
he saw a cluster of clay dishes upon a shelf, he thought; and above them, 
four pots, all different sizes, handing from pegs protruding from the wall. 

Gingerly, he reached out and grabbed the smallest one. 

“Good,” the bird whispered on his shoulder. “Let’s go.” 

Quick as a cockroach, Rahul slithered up and out of the open 
window, the shutters clattering behind him. He ran headlong from the 
farmhouse, over the furrowed fields and away from road; back to the 
lonely safety of the rocky hills. 

And later that night Rahul sat in front of his own dying fire; his 
belly full, but his mind was churning and greasy. “Those were not 
wealthy people,” his said finally, looking at the bird on the ground beside 
him. 

“They had plenty of food.” 

“You saw how they lived. They’re poor.” 

“Not as poor as you,” the bird answered cheerfully. “Go to sleep, 
Rahul. Pll watch over you.” 


6c ” 


“Go on. [ll stand guard.” 
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“T can’t sleep,” he answered sullenly. 

“Why not? You’re exhausted.” 

“Ugh .... My hands hurt ... And ... and I tried before, when we 
were waiting by the road; but every time I closed my eyes the only thing I 
could think about was the Merchant and the Officer; about my naivety; 
how stupid I’ve been; how dangerous and mean the World really is. I 
can’t sleep.” All his collected bitterness came out in a rush. 

“Tt’s not a wicked World, Rahul.” The bird was adamant. “You 
have nothing to fear. I?ll watch over you.” 

“Nothing to fear? What are you talking about, Shuka? We’re in 
the wild. There are tigers, snakes, bears, elephants, scorpions, spiders, a 
thousand deadly things ... bandits who would enslave me or kill me just 
for fun. 

“And now I’m a thief, a criminal. I can’t go into any cities or 
towns, except at night when no one will see me. All good people will be 
against me, now. I’m out-caste.” 

The bird repeated stubbornly: “It’s not a wicked World, Rahul. 
And there is nothing to fear. Really. If you can’t sleep, Pll tell you a 
story. About the Demon King Bali and the Fifth Avatar of Vishnu, the 
Dwarf Vaman.” 

Rahul lapsed into a grumpy silence and the bird began: “For 
many long years the Sky God Indra fought the Demon King Bali, until, 
finally overwhelmed, Indra was forced from the surface of the Earth, 
retreating to his fastness in the Heavens. Shamed by his defeat, the Lord 
of the Sky called upon the Samvartak, the Clouds of the Apocalypse, and 
ordered them to assemble over the Earth and to drown it in a deluge of 


hail and rain. 
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“And so it hailed. And so it rained. 

“At first, the Asurs thought it was a great blessing, a signal of the 
Devas utter surrender. But the rain continued, and the waters began to 
rise; the hail bruised bare skin and the winds grew fierce and bitter cold. 
The Asurs became afraid. 

“But, though the storms were unrelenting, though lightning sliced 
through the sky and thunder rattled his bones, the Demon King Bali did 
not despair. He marshaled his army and cried to them: ‘Asurs! You 
have fought bravely and driven Indra and the Devas from the surface of 
the Earth! But they will not admit defeat! From behind their giant 
clouds, from their fastness in the sky they continue to molest us! The 
craven Gods will not leave us in peace! 

“If we must take the Heavens from under their feet in order to 
secure our Kingdom on Earth, then that is what we shall do! We will 
take no prisoners! Allow none to surrender! We will show no mercy! 
Kall!’ he howled. ‘Kill! KILL!!! 

“So began the Great War between Heaven and Earth. In the land 
of Kurukshetra they fought; through the seven jungles, over the nine 
rivers, across the stormy skies; the Lord of the Heavens shining in 
burnished armor astride the cloud-white elephant, Airavat. But, though 
all the lesser Demons quailed at his approach, the Sky God could not 
stand before the violence of the Demon King. They fought for three long 
years, Demon and God, hand to hand and sword to sword; but after three 
years Indra was forced from the battlefield again and the Devas were 
routed. 

“And so King Bali, victorious, ascended up to Heaven and took 


his seat upon the Sky God’s Throne. He tore down the moon, and put his 
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daughter, Usha, in its place. He tore down the sun, and put his son, Ban, 
in its place. He tore down the stars and put his Generals in their place. 
Then he returned to the Earth and built a new palace upon the battlefield 
where he’d won his victory; wide and tall, befitting the majesty of the 
Lord of the Three Worlds, celebrating the supremacy of the Asur over 
God. 

“Indra was desolated by his defeat at the hands of the Demon 
King, and he hung his head in shame and returned to the house where he 
was born. His mother, Aditi, was so distraught at her son’s misfortune 
that she beseeched Lord Vishnu, asking that He should come back to the 
World and restore her son to his rightful throne. 

“For three long months she prayed without rest. And at the end 
of that time, Lord Vishnu appeared before Aditi and consented to 
incarnate again as her son, to return Indra to his Lordship over the World. 

“So, nine months later, on the anniversary of the Demon King’s 
ascension, Aditi gave birth to Vaman, Fifth Avatar of the Great God 
Vishnu. He was born, not as a crying baby, but as a dwarf; and with His 
first steps He walked towards Kurukshetra, and with every footfall the 
ground shook below Him. 

“In the splendor of the Demon King’s palace, the tremors began 
softly at first, the barest shiver. But as Vaman drew closer, the tremors 
became more and more savage. When the Fifth Avatar of the Vishnu 
Protector finally set His foot down upon the threshold stone of the Palace 
Gate, the Demon Bali, King of the Three Worlds, felt the floor recoil like 
a whip below him and he was thrown to the ground. The detailed 


mosaics that covered the floor burst apart, rendered to dust; painted 
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plaster fell in great sheets from the walls; the wooden beams overhead 
splintered and cracked. 

“King Bali called to his grandfather: ‘MahaPrahlad, Aged and 
Wise, tell me what is happening. What power attacks us now? Who 
remains to challenge my rule?’” 

“Wait a second, Shuka,” Rahul interrupted; confused. “Prahlad? 
The same one as before? Hiranyakashipu’s son?” 

“Yes. But this is much, much later, many years later, when 
Prahlad was very old and close to death. His son, Virochan, had been 
killed in the war with Indra. When Virochan died, Bali became King in 
Prahlad’s place. Virochan’s death had come as a great blow to Prahlad. 
He was too old, by then, and too sad, to rule or to fight.” 

“O,” Rahul said, troubled. “But I thought Prahlad was good.” 

“He was. But his son was stupid. Though Virochan was placed 
directly under the tutelage of Lord Brahma, he misunderstood the Sacred 
Teachings and worshipped only power and flesh. In his pursuit of power, 
he waged war against Indra, and died.” 

“QO.” Rahul was still unsatisfied, but not sure how to continue. 

Shuka waited for a moment in silence. But when Rahul said 
nothing, the bird continued his story: “In answer to his grandson’s 
request, Prahlad entered deeply into meditation and looked out into the 
World with his Mind’s Eye. He saw the mountains crumble. He saw the 
oceans rise. He saw a small man, a dwarf, clothed in doeskin, armed only 
with a wooden umbrella, moving, pace by pace, towards Kurukshetra. 
His forehead was marked with sandalwood paste, and each of His 


footfalls sounded the doom of the Kingdom of the Three Worlds. 
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“The old man came out of reverie, and spoke to his grandson: ‘I 
have seen Him, O King. He has come! To revenge the defeat of the 
Devas! The Great God Vishnu is here!’ 

“But King Bali was haughty. ‘What do I have to fear from a 
God, grandfather? I command an army of Asurs, each with the strength 
and ferocity to tear the very World in two. I have pulled the sun, moon 
and stars from the sky! I fear no God!’ 

“Then Prahlad became angry and shouted at his grandson: ‘You 
are a fool! You will lose your Kingdom! If you do not fear the Lord 
Vishnu, then it is not bravery, but stupidity that shelters you from terror! 
He is here and He is your karma!’ 

“Tn all of his life, through all of his days, since the very moment 
after birth when he first opened his eyes, no one had ever dared to speak 
to the Demon King in this way. His grandfather’s tone took Bali by 
surprise. The old man had never been anything other than loving and 
gentle towards his grandchildren. 

“Bali looked around at his crumbling palace; the fallen tapestries, 
splintered wood and broken stone; and heard the wisdom in his 
grandfather’s words. The Demon King knelt down before Prahlad and 
spoke in a quiet voice: ‘Forgive me, grandfather. I spoke in ignorance, 
and you are right to chastise me. Tell me, please, what should I do?’ 

“And Prahlad, observing his grandson’s repentance, spoke 
kindly, sadly. ‘If He comes to destroy you, Bali, then there is nothing 
you can do. Nevertheless, be careful, be courteous. Do not drive Him to 
anger. If He asks for anything, do not hesitate to give it.’ 

“So King Bali, very calm now, walked to the Palace Gate, and 


opened the doors wide to Vaman, Who Was His Karma, and invited Him 
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into his home. The Demon King bowed before the Dwarf. ‘Welcome, O 
Prophet. You have come a long way, and I am sorry that I am unable to 
welcome You in better fashion; but, lately, my palace has been troubled 
by earthquakes. Please, what can I do for You? You have not come so 
far without a purpose. Only ask, and whatever I can grant will be Yours.’ 

““My needs are small as I am Myself,’ the Dwarf answered. 
‘Grant Me only three paces of land, and I will have all I desire.’ 

““So little? No. People will think I am stingy. Please, let me 
give You one of my Kingdoms, for I am Lord of the Underworld, of 
Heaven and Earth.’ 

“But the Dwarf insisted: ‘Give Me three paces of land. That is 
all I need.’ 

“Very well,’ King Bali said. ‘It is given. Take Your paces 
where You will,’ and as he spoke the words, his karma had come. 

“For Vaman, Fifth Avatar of the Great God Vishnu, grew, then, 
to monstrous size. He took His first step, and with it, he covered the 
whole of the Underworld; the whole of the Earth; the rivers, mountains 
and deserts; the bottomless fissures that carved up the crust of the World; 
the deep and inky seas. He took His second step and grew greater still, 
eclipsing the Heavens and darkening the sky. He spoke, then, in a 
thunderous voice: ‘Demon King! You promised Me three paces, and 
your promise is unfulfilled! Where shall I take My final step?’ 

“And then Bali the Proud, King of the Asurs, Lord of the Three 
Worlds, Defeated and Amazed, bent forward, as he had bent for neither 
Man nor God, and offered his head to the Avatar. ‘Since I am unable to 


fulfill my promise in any other way, I offer You my life, Vaman, and call 
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myself blessed. Place Your holy foot upon my head. Make that Your 
final step, and say that my promise is kept.’ 

Rahul interrupted: “So you’re saying that karma will come? for 
the Officer and Merchant? their punishment will come?” 

The bird thought for a while before answering carefully. “No. It 
doesn’t work like that, Rahul; not in the way you mean. The Officer and 
Merchant already carry their karma, their punishment with them. The 
Officer’s karma was to be the Officer, to cut your palms in anger. The 
Merchant’s karma was to be the Merchant, to stand by and do nothing 
while you were injured for his lies. Though it might be hard for you to 
see right now, these are much heavier punishments than your cut palms.” 

“So my karma was to be branded as a thief? That doesn’t make 
any sense! It’s not fair!” Rahul was angry now. 

“That’s not your karma, Rahul. That’s just what happened to 
you. Karma is much more serious than that; and it is always fair. No. 
Don’t interrupt. This is important. 

“You were cruelly injured in a terrible and humiliating way, I 
know. You were cheated, I know. But you cannot allow what happens 
to you to become who you are. Forget your palms; they’ll heal. Your 
karma has nothing to do with them; nothing to do with thievery, with the 
dangers of the wild, with hunger, with fear. 

“Your karma, your blessing, Rahul, is to talk and listen to a wise 
and noble bird.” Shuka looked at him emphatically out of a black and 
unblinking eye. 

Rahul bent his head, still angry, but embarrassed to meet the 


bird’s earnest gaze. “More listening than talking, I think.” 
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The bird cocked his head, voice crinkling with laughter, “That is 
as it should be. But I'll explain it better. Let me finish the story. 

“Vaman the Dwarf took His third step, and, with it, He took King 
Bali’s life. He put Indra back upon the Sky Throne and restored the sun, 
the moon, and the stars to their places in the Heavens. 

“Finished with the World, He accompanied Bali to Sutal, the 
Land of the Dead, where He has promised to guard the Demon King until 
the End of Time, when Bali will be given bliss everlasting.” 

The bird continued, slowly. “So, think back to Hiranyakashipu; 
and then think about Bali. Remember the two stories; they’re almost the 
same. The same things happen again and again. They are both killed by 
Vishnu Incarnate. They are both violent, arrogant, stupid. 

“But what do they do at the coming of their death? That is 
karma. And it can change in an instant, in any instant if you’re ready for 
it. What did Bali do with his coming death? 

“Forget your cuts, forget about what’s fair. You don’t have to 
carry that weight with you, that dead weight. At any moment you can 
choose: fear or wonder; anger or love. Look around you, Rahul; that is 
karma. 


“You are not ina wicked World. Go to sleep. You will be safe.” 
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Kas bent close and added another piece of charcoal to the 
small fire. The wind blew in fierce and thunderous gusts, seeming to 
extinguish the fragile flames; but whenever the wind subsided, they 
would return, steady and futile against the penetrating cold. 

“There’s no one here, Shuka; no one coming.” 

“Sssh.” 

“T’m freezing. My hands ache. My toes are numb. It’s just too 
... cold. There’s no movement, no distraction ... I want to go home.” 

But the bird didn’t answer. 

So Rahul fell into silence and looked out from the roof of the 
World, from Meru Parvat, that is the Seat of Lord Brahma. The hackled 
granite of titanic cliffs, the weight of the snow, the towering mountains 


all around him, the torn bolls of cotton cloud stretching out under his feet, 
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the azure sky, inconstant strobe of sunlight through the blinding white. 
The hot triumph of the ascent had abated long ago, frozen in the 
inescapable presence of the deep and sullen cold. He moved closer to the 
fire, glad for its stolen heat. 

After the rush of emotion that had accompanied their first 
attempt, theft had become easier. They had learned to be patient, slow 
and thorough; to take more. Piece by piece, they had armed themselves 
against the trek into the Himalayas: a knapsack and waterskin from one 
farmhouse, a pair of boots and a woolen sweater from another. The coal 
and tinder had been carefully stored in an empty shepherd’s camp in the 
mountains, and he’d taken as much as he could carry. Always, they took 
food. Rahul was careful, at first, never to take too much; always hoping 
that he was not leaving his victims in too-desperate circumstances. As 
they had moved farther north, however, this had become difficult. The 
rutted road had become a path, and the path had become indiscernible. 
The margin between survival and death had shrunk. The houses were 
poor and scarce. Rahul had sharpened sticks with his knife, and fished 
the tooth-aching streams, saving his few provisions for the desert of the 
barren and icy mountain. 

At the bird’s insistence, Rahul had loosed Shuka’s wing from the 
tight bandages that pinned it to his body. The bird had stretched out his 
wing tentatively, gingerly, and with a shrill shout of joy, had jumped into 
the air; but his flight was halting and uneven. After circling up and up 
until he was only a mote in the blue sea of sky, the bird had plummeted 
down at perilous speed, and, unable to hold the dive, his sleek form had 


exploded into a ruffle of feathers, fluttering to the ground. He’d jumped 
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up at once, whistling and happy, but Rahul was devastated. “I set it 
wrong, didn’t I? Or it’s not fully healed?” 

“No, Rahul. You did a fine job. It'll just take some getting used 
to. 

But Rahul knew that the bird’s wing would never be the same 
again. “Let me bind it back up, Shuka; it hasn’t healed yet.” 

“No. It’ll have to do. If we’re going to climb Meru, I have to be 
able to scout out the way.” 

They’d ascended the mountain slowly, resting for days at a time 
to acclimatize themselves to the unsustaining air. Meru was treacherous; 
packed snow from the great heights could fall in a murderous avalanche 
with little warning. The boy and bird spoke in whispers, careful not to 
disturb the delicate balance of ice, powder, and stone. The climb was 
exhausting; step after step after step, first over the rough glacier that led 
up to the mountain’s base, then through the thick and heavy snow, the 
searing pain in his muscles. With time, Shuka had become accustomed to 
flying with his damaged wing, and because of his ability to scout ahead, 
to pick out the surest route, Rahul had never felt himself to be in any 
great danger until they neared the summit. But the peak of Meru grew up 
like a great tattered fin from the body of the mountain. The climb was 
almost sheer; and the wind tore at his bulky coat as he struggled, hand 
over bandaged hand to crest the perilous peak. 

And now it was cold. It was always cold. And his hunger would 
remain unsated as he rationed out his remaining food, waiting upon the 
roof of the World. He hoped they wouldn’t be there long; but if the 
stories were true, it could be days, months, even years. And with every 


hour his strength lessened. He was afraid that the descent would kill him. 
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He pulled his knees up to his chest under the over-large coat. 
Shuka, feathers puffed out against the cold, pressed against his neck, 
trying to share his little body heat under the sheepskin hood. 

“Shuka?” 

“Tell me a story.” 

“Not now, Rahul. We have to wait.” 

“Ugh. I’m so cold ... Do we have to suffer first, like 


Hiranyakashipu?” 


quiet.” 


The wind blew. 

The clouds crowded around Meru in an icy mist. 

The fire burned through piece after piece of precious coal. 

And after three days She appeared, the Goddess Saraswati. 

She approached from the far side of the fire, walking around the 
blackened snow, careful of Her bare feet. She sat down next to Rahul 


and stared into the thin flames. She was shorter than the boy, and looked 
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younger too. She wore a plain cotton sari; Her black hair tied back with a 
stem of green grass. 

And She was beautiful; a beauty born of a radiating joy, of 
enthusiasm, of wild and reckless life. She was a monkey’s foot clinging 
to a branch, tensed muscles in a tiger’s biting jaw, searching wind upon 
the mountain, humid air under heavy sun. To be near Her was to fall in 
love, to feel a fleeting and fragile elation, exhilaration and sorrow 
combined. 

“Have you come to help Me, Rahul?” She asked, looking at him 
sidelong. 

Rahul flushed with embarrassment, and mumbled at his feet, 
“Help You? No, I... I don’t think so. We came here Jooking for help.” 

She answered him sadly. “I’m no help to anyone now. I’m 
alone. I’m empty. The Lord Brahma is gone from the World.” 

“What?” Rahul didn’t know what to say. They’d come so far. 
He fumbled for words, trying to hide his disappointment, hoping to 
console Her. She seemed so helpless, so sad. “My father’s gone too,” he 
commiserated, still not looking up. “He’s trapped in Kapilavastu. We 
came here hoping for the Lord Brahma’s help ... We’ve come so far. If 
He’s gone, I ... I don’t know what to do.” 

The wind thundered, blowing cold crystals of fallen snow into 
Rahul’s hood, stinging his bare neck, his flushed cheeks. The fire 
guttered and he shivered involuntarily, teeth clacking together. 

Saraswati answered. “Yes. Something happened in Kapilavastu; 
I don’t know what, exactly. I can’t see the whole. It has all echoed out 
somehow, staining the World ... But maybe we can fix it together, 


Rahul. Maybe, if you’re willing to help Me, then I can help you too.” 
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Rahul finally looked at the Goddess, hopeful. “How? Do You 
know what happened in the city? Can You tell me?” 

She hesitated. “Like I said, I don’t know everything, but I’1l tell 
you what I know; and I’Il do what I can to help you, though it won’t seem 
like much. First, though, you have to promise Me something.” 

“What?” Rahul asked, feeling small and wary as a mouse, 
wondering what a Goddess could want from a Woodcutter’s son, afraid 
of what it might be. 

“Promise to help Me however you can; to do what is in your 
power to restore the Lord Brahma to the World.” 

“But I don’t know anything about that. I can’t even imagine ...” 
Rahul fumbled miserably. “It’s like promising nothing. Or everything, 
maybe. What help can I be? I’m just a boy.” 

Saraswati looked at him levelly. “Do you think anyone can 
climb Meru? No. / think you can help, and / would know better than 
you. Now, promise.” 

“Well, it doesn’t seem like I really have any choice, does it?” he 
answered feebly; “other than to give up and go home, I mean ... And I 
can’t go home. That’s the whole problem ... 

“You’re giving me too much credit for climbing the mountain, 
You know. I couldn’t’ve done it without Shuka. I wouldn’t’ve done it 


without Shuka. He scouted ahead; he picked the route; it was all his idea 


“T’m just a boy. I don’t know any magic. I don’t have any 
special power ... But, I guess, if You promise to help me get back home 
to my father, to my city, then I’ll try to return Lord Brahma to the World 


... however I can.” 
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Saraswati smiled. “Ok. Then, I will tell you what I know about 
what happened in Kapilavastu. It’s only the beginning, though.” 

She stared into the fire and began: “Not so long ago, in the city 
of Kapilavastu, a great and powerful Prince was born. From the moment 
of his birth, it was plain to see that he was special, for never, in anyone’s 
memory, was there a baby so beautiful and so strong. Even as a newborn, 
the Prince radiated an aura of nobility, of great power. Everyone who 
entered his presence felt subtly different. Their bodies felt lighter, their 
eyes saw more clearly, and they couldn’t help but smile. It was as though 
a burden of responsibility had been lifted from their shoulders, a veil of 
worry brushed away from their eyes. The World seemed a brighter, freer 
place, and the people were proud and happy that such a baby would grow 
up to be their King. 

“Their joy soon turned to sorrow, however, for seven days after 
the birth of the Prince, his mother, the Queen, died. 

“King MahaSamadh, in his grief, called together eight Brahmin 
Priests from the surrounding lands and asked that they read the Prince’s 
fate, for, he said, “Since the death of my wife he is most dear to me in the 
World, and I am troubled.” 

“And so the eight Priests came into the great Throne Room at the 
heart of the Royal Palace of Kapilavastu. 

“The oldest Priest stepped forward and knelt before the King. 
Holding up two fingers he called out: ‘A King or a Sage!’ 

“The second oldest Priest came forward, held up two fingers, and 
knelt before the King: ‘A King or a Sage!’ 

“One after another, seven Brahmin Priests came before the 


throne. Each held up two fingers and said “A King or a Sage!” until, 
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finally, only the youngest Priest remained. His name was Kaundan, and 
he could not speak. Kaundan stepped forward and knelt before the King. 
Slowly, in perfect silence, he raised one finger. 

“No one knew what he meant. 

“But the King had come to a decision. With his wife dead, the 
young Prince was the only heir to the throne he would ever sire. In order 
to ensure that his son would succeed him, the King was determined to 
shelter him from worry. For what, he reasoned, does a sage do but 
worry? The Prince would remain forever in the Palace, sheltered from 
the suffering of the World. If someone ever became sick they would be 
banished from the Prince’s presence until they were well again. Ifa 
servant became too old he would be dismissed. And so the Prince would 
grow up knowing nothing of disease, decay, and death, but only beauty, 
youth, and life, until he would succeed to the throne. The King named 
him Siddharth, “a wish fulfilled”. 

“For twenty-nine years Prince Siddharth lived in the cloistered 
paradise of the Palace. He grew in strength and beauty until he was 
stronger than ten men and fairer than ten maidens, for his body was not 
weighed down nor his visage worn by any care. 

“Though few had ever seen him, rumors of his deeds spread to all 
the people of Kapilavastu. It was said that he could fell ten trees with a 
single sweep of his sword. Some said that, one day, when he fell asleep 
in the shade of a tree, its shadow did not move until he awoke several 
hours later, still protected from the sun’s glare. It was even whispered 
that he was an Avatar of Vishnu, for it was known that sometimes the 


Greatest of the Gods took human form. He was their greatest pride and 
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their highest hope, like a spark of the fire of Heaven lighting up the 
World. 

“That’s the beginning of the story,” Saraswati concluded. “To 
hear the rest, you must go to My Sister. Tell Her what’s happened here. 
Tell Her about Kapilavastu. Tell Her about Lord Brahma.” 

Still overawed by the presence of the Goddess, Rahul struggled 
to hide his disappointment. “But I’m from Kapilavastu,” he said, 
complaint seeping into his voice. “I already know all that. Everyone 
does. Well, I didn’t know about Kaundan, actually,” he continued, trying 
to moderate his tone. “It sounds like something he’d do. But really,” he 
finished earnestly, “other than that you didn’t tell me anything I didn’t 
already know.” 

“There’s still more to the story,” the Goddess answered. “But if 
you want to hear the rest, if you want to help your father and your city, 
you have to go to My Sister Shakti at Kailas Parvat. She’s old and wise 
and will be able to help you in ways that I can’t. 

“There is a sword. 

“But listen, Rahul: Shakti is dangerous; much more dangerous 
than Iam. Be very careful with Her. It is a long and difficult journey to 
Kailas, and the closer you get, the harder it will become. The mountain 
will fight you. I'll help you get there, but you must keep your promise. 
You have to help Me.” 

“T don’t even know where Kailas is,” Rahul complained. 

“Tt is far to the north and west, on the other side of this range, 
near the Two Great Lakes. There’s a cave in the mountain, close to the 
summit. In the cave there is asword. The bird knows. He can show you 


the way.” 
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“But, really though, what help can J be? How does going to 
Kailas help at al/? It’s the completely wrong direction ... And what do I 
want with a sword anyway? I don’t know how to use a sword. I don’t 
see how it helps anything.” Rahul was becoming angry. He remembered 
all the trouble he’d had, the suffering he’d undergone just to make it this 
far; the work for the Merchant, the thievery, the hunger and cold and now 
the heavy disappointment of finding no help at the summit. “Besides, 
anything J can do, You could do much more easily. You must have 
powers I can’t even imagine. I almost died coming this far. You’re a 
Goddess, aren’t You? If it’s so important, then why don’t You go to 
Kailas? Or get someone stronger. You could command anyone, couldn’t 
You?” 

“There’s no one else here,” She answered plaintively. “And I am 
afraid to leave; to miss His return.” 

Rahul thought of the night, so long ago now, when he’d lost his 
father; huddled under the woodcart; his indecision the next morning, 
afraid to leave, afraid to stay. 

“T don’t want to go,” he said flatly, looking at his feet. “I 
shouldn’t even be here. I never should’ve left the woodcart. My father 


told me to stay.” 


She looked at him steadily. “You had to. It was your only way 
home. And it’s your only way home, now. You can’t stay here and you 
can’t go back. You’ll die.” 

She reached up and put Her hands upon Rahul’s forehead. 
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“Don’t worry,” She said. “A part of Me will go with you to 
Kailas, will follow for as long as I’m able.” 

Under the sheepskin hood, Rahul felt Shuka’s small body pressed 
against his bare neck. 

“Ok,” he answered, finally defeated. “Ill go to Kailas Parvat. 
What else can I do? Ill try to help You. But You have to help me, too. I 
don’t think I’d even make it back down this mountain without help.” 

The Goddess rose abruptly and put Her fingers into Her mouth, 
blowing out a shrill whistle that echoed against the surrounding 
mountains. The sound caught in the gusting wind, but instead of dying, 
seemed to grow and mutate; and the shrill whistle became a horse’s 
whinny, the muted shuffle of hoof beats on snow. A huge white horse 
crested the perilous summit of Meru, cantering up to the fire and looming 
over the boy and Girl. 

“She was Mine,” Saraswati said, raising a hand to the horse’s 
lowered head. “But now she is yours, Rahul. Wherever you go, she will 
take you safely.” 

Cautiously, he put his hand to the horse’s neck. The skin 
shivered under his outstretched fingers, and Rahul stepped back in alarm. 
“What’s her name?” Rahul asked, looking up at the horse nervously. 
“What should I call her?” 

“When I whistled, she came. When you whistle, she will come. 
She has no name. She is God-given,” the Girl answered. She offered Her 
knitted hands. “Give Me your foot,” She said. “I'll lift you up.” 

“T’ve never ridden a horse before,” Rahul confessed, still keeping 
his distance. “She has no saddle or bridle. How can I ride her? How can 


I control her?” 
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“Riding’s easy,” The Goddess smiled reassuringly. “And you 
won’t need to control her. She’ll always choose the best route. The bird 
can tell her where to go, though. I told you already, he knows the way.” 

She stepped back into a crouch, again offering her clasped hands 
to Rahul. “Don’t be afraid. You have My blessing, Rahul. You will be 
safe.” 

He took a deep breath and stepped into Her palms, lunging 
upward onto the bare back of the white mare. 

Saraswati picked up the stiff-frozen and empty waterskin from 
where it lay on the ground and hung it around Her neck. Sweeping 
together a pile of snow from an untouched drift away from the fire, She 
made a large snowball. She squeezed it between Her two hands; a small 
stream of steaming water that ran between Her fingers into the waterskin. 

She handed the skin up to Rahul. “Keep it against your chest,” 
She said. “It will keep you warm. In great need you can drink a 
mouthful, but not too much or it will lose its heat. Drink from the 
streams instead.” 

Rahul pulled the strap over his head and let the waterskin hang 
under his kurta, against his bare skin. The heat radiated out from his 
chest, right down his limbs, thawing his numb digits. 

Saraswati picked up his knapsack from the ground and handed it 
up to him. “It would be better if you travelled quickly. If you don’t go 
too far out of your way, your provisions will last until Kailas. Stop only 
for water and rest. You have everything you need,” She finished, looking 
up at him. “I will be the light in your eyes. Now go.” 

Hearing the Goddess’ command for the last time, the Horse With 


No Name tossed her head and whinnied; and then turned away. Rahul 
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craned his neck and shouted, “Goodbye!” but he couldn’t see the Girl 
through all of the whirling snow. He turned forward again to face the 
long and careful descent down the steep slopes of Meru Parvat, Seat of 
the Absent God. 

Where the ascent of the mountain had been a tortuous two week 
struggle, the descent was accomplished in an afternoon. The Horse With 
No Name was as surefooted as the white leopards that ranged through the 
Himalayas. She flowed like a running stream over seemingly impassable 
ground, finding invisible footholds on sheer cliffs, on ice slick and 
reflective as polished bronze. 

They slept that night by a small stream at the foot of the 
mountain. Rahul bathed at best he could, splashing himself with the cold 
water, soaking his bandages. Then he rummaged in his bag for 
something to eat. 

He expected to have to choose between frozen naan and old 
charred fish, but when he opened his bag, he found that the contents had 
been replaced. There were carefully wrapped seed cakes sticky with 
honey; meaty caps of spotted mushrooms; long green stalks like grass, 
but with stems round and succulent, heavy with sour juice under the skin. 
There were strange fruits he’d never seen: brown and hairy figs that 
weren’t sweet at all, but tasted woody and bitter; bright red clusters of 
astringent and delicate berries that stained his fingers pink; fist-sized 
melons with knotted rinds that hid a rich and purple flesh at the core. The 
food filled his vacant stomach, soothed his aches and bruises, relaxed his 
cramping muscles. At the bottom of the bag, under all the food, the fire 
piston remained, tied around with a knot of charcloth. His knife was 


there too, snug in an etched leather sheath. Relieved, he fell back against 
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the ground, and, dizzy with exhaustion, sank into a black and bottomless 
sleep. 

In the days that followed, Rahul would come to appreciate the 
subtle magic of the Horse With No Name. She would canter easily 
through dense forests; find easy passes over ragged cliffs. Even when 
passing over the most difficult terrain Rahul never felt himself to be in 
any danger of losing his seat upon her back. Her balance was absolute; 
her gait pacific. 

Despite the horse’s facility, however, the riding was not easy for 
Rahul. It was many days before his body accustomed itself to the strains 
of riding. His sleep, most nights, was disturbed by the throbbing ache of 
deep bruises and cramping muscles in his legs and back. 

As the days passed, however, Rahul felt his mood lighten 
incrementally, day by day. After all his travels and hardships, he found 
himself all alone in the beautiful World; the soaring mountains, frolicking 
mountain streams that fell down fantastic cliffs and then dissolved into 
mist, delicate touch of wind on his skin, the rich blue of the sky. It was 
like he’d stepped into a story, walking through the grand and heroic 
landscapes of Shuka’s songs. He was bound to his errand, but he’d never 
felt so free in all his life. 

“Tt’s not actually true that we didn’t learn anything, is it? I was 
wrong about that. It is something to do with the Prince. And maybe with 
the Gods too. Why did Brahma disappear, Shuka? How could a God just 
disappear?” 

The bird was unhappy. “I don’t know, Rahul. But it must be 


very serious; and it’s probably dangerous. I wish you didn’t have to go. 
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I’ve never heard of anything like this before. Not since the beginning of 
the World.” 

“You know, the World doesn’t fee/ any different,” Rahul 
reflected. 

“Tt does. I’m not sure you'd notice though. But it feels like it’s 
fading, somehow. There’s less life in it. It seems less substantial, like 
some of the joy has left. Most wouldn’t notice it, I don’t think” 

“It doesn’t seem like that to me. The opposite, actually.” 

“That’s because of the Goddess, Rahul. Like She said, you’ve 
taken a bit of Her with you, a blessing. You’re not just looking at the 
World anymore, you’re also looking at Her. Or with Her, maybe. With 
Her eyes.” 

Rahul didn’t really have any answer for that, so he returned to his 
unanswered question: “So you don’t know how a God could leave the 
World, then?” 

“Tt’s not that He left the World, Rahul. It’s that He left Meru ... 
You remember how I told you that Hiranyakashipu’s brother was killed 
by Vishnu, and that because of that, Hiranyakashipu was enveloped by 
hate? 

“Well then, after Varah the Boar, Third Avatar of Vishnu, had 
defeated Hiranyaksha at the bottom of the Sea ...” 

“Wait, Shuka. Wait. You haven’t really told me about 
Hiranyaksha yet; not the whole story. Just that he was killed.” 

“Tt’s not as important as what happened after, Rahul. 

“But, to tell it quickly; the Mighty Asur, Hiranyaksha, loved 
Prithvi The Earth; but she didn’t love him back. So Hiranyaksha took 
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Prithvi by force. He held her captive at the bottom of the Sea, and vowed 
never to release her until she would concede to love him. 

“But she didn’t love him. 

“For many years, he held her in chains. And the Great God 
Vishnu became very angry for He has always loved the Earth. So Vishnu 
was born into the World as the Great Boar, Varah. 

“He dove down to the bottom of the Sea and fought with 
Hiranyaksha. They warred for a thousand years, until Hiranyaksha was 
finally killed, gored by the razor sharp tusks of the Boar God. 

“After the battle, Varah took Prithvi The Earth up onto His great 
tusks and restored her to her home above the water. He spoke with her 
for a long time, passing into the World the greatest wisdom of the Gods 
and renewing the compact between Heaven and Earth. 

“Now this is the important part, Rahul; it’s one of the stories He 
told her. 

““Tn the beginning,’ the Boar said, ‘Lord Brahma strove to fulfill 
His sacred duty as Creator; but despite great effort, He found Himself 
unable to begin. Lord Brahma, His intimate nature frustrated, became 
distraught and overwhelmed with anger. And the Creator’s fury took on 
bodily form; it became a Wailing Child, half-male and half-female, Who 
wouldn’t be soothed. 

“This Child was Shiva Who Is Death. 

““Seeing the Child Death, Brahma shouted over the piteous 
wailing. “Shiva, My Anger Taken Flesh, My Brother, I am Brahma, First 
of the Gods, but I am unable to create. Attend to Me!” 
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“Then the Child Shiva took up a great axe and cut Himself in 
half, so that He was now two beings: Shiva, the male; and Shakti, the 
female. 

“As He cut himself, He also cut the Earth and the Heavens, the 
Great Wheel of Being and all the Gods, even the Great God Brahma 
Himself. 

“And the Child’s wailing ceased; for divided, He was whole. 

“Shiva is the End and Shakti is the Beginning. Shiva is the 
Cause and Shakti is the Action. Shiva is the Quiet Soul; Shakti is the 
Word. Shiva is the Air and Shakti is Breath. 

“Samadhi and Maya. 

““Brahma and Saraswati. Shiva and Shakti. Vishnu and 
Lakshmi. 

““We are all of us incomplete and searching. 

“Seeing what His Brothers had done, Vishnu Preserver created 
three Holy Palaces, three homes for the divided Gods: Meru, Kailas, and 
Vaikunth. The Greatest God, Who Once Was One But Now Is Two, then 
spoke to His Brothers. 

““He said: “These places are eternal, permanent and outside of 
the touch of the Great Wheel of Being. At these Holy Sites there is no 
birth; there is no death; and all who enter are made whole. There, Maya 
and Samadhi are One. There, We shall be whole again.””” 

The bird finished talking and puffed out his feathers against the 
cold. “So that’s the story, Rahul. Do you see why I’m afraid?” 

“... [don’t know, Shuka. I’m not sure I understand everything 
... Sometimes it’s hard to tell who’s talking ... It’s not your best story, 


you know.” 
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Shuka laughed. “Well, as a story it is mostly talking. And those 
aren’t always the easiest to understand. But that doesn’t make it any less 


important; the opposite, really.” 


“Was Brahma mad?” 

“Why would He be mad?” 

“Well, because He got cut in two. /’d be mad.” 

“You’re not a God though, Rahul. You don’t need to be cut in 
two. You’re already incomplete.” 

“T don’t feel incomplete.” 

“No. But you’re still very young. And, like I said before, most 


wouldn’t notice the difference.” 


“Shuka?” 

“Yes, Rahul?” 

“Do you think that’s why the people in Savatthi were so mean? 
Because of what happened in Kapilavastu?” 

“.. No. I don’t think so, Rahul.” 

“OQ” 
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Th. magic had begun to fade. The waterskin was now only a 
lukewarm weight against his chest. The food had run out. The Horse 
With No Name wouldn’t go any further. 

It was cold, and they were lost. 

The sky flashed with forking lightning; abruptly behind, the 
thunder cracked, close and menacing. The sleet and hail fell in long icy 
sheets, and Rahul heard the rumble and groan as the packed snow that 
covered the great walls of rock above him shifted and slid under its own 
tremendous weight; the high timbre of rattling gravel, the snap of 
cracking ice, the deep and shaking roar as huge hunks of impacted snow 
crashed above the lip of rock that protected the boy and the bird, the 


stubborn and immobile mare. 
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Rahul bowed his head and dug his heels into the horse’s flanks 
again, but she wouldn’t move. He yelled over the noise of storm and 
sliding snow. “Try again! Tell her where to go!” 

“T don’t know the way, Rahul!” the bird whistled into his ear, 
voice shrill against the shrieking wind. “This is as far as I’ve ever come! 
She won’t trust me until I know! I have to go ahead!” 

A curtain of white crashed down from the lip, narrowly missing 
Rahul’s shoulder, and falling into the wild and gusting wind that tore 
against the sudden cliff underfoot. The mare sidled back from the 
crumbling edge where she kept her precarious balance. She pressed up 
against the rock at her side, trapping Rahul’s leg painfully against a nub 
of hard stone. 

“No! Don’t go! It’s too windy! You’ll die!” 

“T have to! I promised to help you and we can’t wait anymore! 
Listen to the storm! The wind! It’s not going to stop! If we don’t move, 
we'll freeze!” 

“No!” Rahul was adamant. “It’s too dangerous! You can’t fly 
in this wind!” At least here they still had the waterskin, the small 
protection from wind and snow offered by the lip of rock above them. 

“T have to go!” The bird said again. 

“Don’t be stupid! You'll be smashed against the cliff!” 

“No. I won’t! Don’t worry, Rahul! [ll come back for you!” 

“Wait!” Rahul shouted as Shuka tensed to take off. “Drink some 
of the water! It'll keep you warm!” 

Rahul pulled the waterskin out from under his coat. The moment 
it left his chest, he felt the cold wind bite into his muscles. Unable to 


control his shivering, he splashed the water into his cupped hand, where it 
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soaked into the black bandage. Most of it seeped between his fingers, 
running down between his legs and onto the horse’s back; but enough 
remained in his hand for the bird to drink. Shuka flew down from his 
neck and landed on his finger tips. He bent, and drank up the dirty water 
from the small smoking pool in Rahul’s palm. 

“If you get too cold, or if you can’t find the cave, just come back 
and we’ll wait here, ok? Whether you find it or not, you have to come 
back! And be careful! You have to come back!! I NEED YOU!!!” 
Rahul shouted at the bird’s disappearing form. He thought he heard a 
whistle of acknowledgement, but it was lost in the storm, and Rahul was 
alone. 

He put the waterskin back under his kurta, against his goose- 
pimpled flesh, and felt the lukewarm spread, like relief, radiate out from 
it. 

He waited. 

There was nothing left to eat. 

He thought of the woodcart, probably rotting in the warm sun, the 
lush and humid air. 

He thought of his father, trapped behind the Untouchable Gates. 

He thought of Saraswati, alone on Meru. All trace of their fire 
would be gone now; only the cold and the snow, the rock and the sky. 

It was several hours before Shuka returned to sight, struggling 
against the wind. Rahul shivered involuntarily from his insufficient 
shelter. He watched the small bird fight for his life, for both their lives, 
thrown off course by the tremendous weight of the wind against the 
desperate flapping of the hollow and injured wing. When the bird fought 


his way close enough to reach, Rahul leaned dangerously out over the 
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cliff edge and snatched him from the air, a disheveled ball of icy feathers. 
He tucked Shuka into the sheepskin hood; the bird was shockingly cold 
against his bare neck. Without a word, Shuka squeezed down the front of 
Rahul’s kurta and wedged himself between the boy and the waterskin. 

“Aaahh!” Rahul shouted, laughing. “You’re so cold!” 

“Tt was a good idea to drink the water, Rahul.” The bird’s 
muffled voice emerged in gasps from under the sheepskin coat. “You 
should drink some, too ... It’s colder around the corner ... But we’re 
almost there.” 

“You found it?” Rahul strained to hear the bird’s voice against 
the wind. He pulled his collar up to his forehead so he could look down 
at the bird wedged against his bare chest. 

“T think so. It’s a cave, anyway ... I expect it’s the right one ... 
I mean how many can there be? ... It’s a better place to wait, at least ... 
Although I’m not sure the storm will ever pass. It was like this last time, 
too ...” he trailed off, voice lost to his panting breath. 


“You should drink some more water, Shuka. It’ll help warm you 


” 


up. 

“Tn a minute, Rahul. Just let me rest a bit. It’s not far... I had 
to wait in the cave, though, before I could come back ... I have to tell 
you something first. Before we go. I have to tell you about the sword, 
ok? Before we get there, you have to know ... 

“So. A long time ago, deep within Kailas Parvat, the Great God 
Shiva meditated, oblivious to all of Maya. He set His son, Ganesh 
Elephant-Headed, to guard the silence, to let no one disturb His 


concentration. So Ganesh sat down at the mouth of the Holy Cave and 
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filled the opening with his great bulk, sealing off all sound from the 
World outside. 

“At the same time, on the slopes of the mountain, and armed with 
Shiva’s great axe (the axe that had cut the Gods, remember?) Parshuram 
Jamdagni scaled the steep paths of Kailas wishing to speak with Shiva 
Destroyer.” 

“How’d Parshuram get the axe?” Rahul interrupted, speaking 
down into his kurta. “Why would Shiva give it away? It seems stupid.” 

“Parshuram Jamdagni, Sixth Avatar of the Great God Vishnu, 
won the axe through long years of austerity and prayer. And Parshuram 
is Vishnu Incarnate; so when Shiva gave Him the axe, He wasn’t giving it 
to just anyone, He was giving it to His Brother. 

“Anyway, Ganesh saw Parshuram approaching from far off, and 
he had orders to guard the silence, so he lifted his heavy weight, and 
walked slowly down the winding mountain pass until he came to a place 
where the path grew narrow, a thin ledge jutting from a massive cliff. He 
sat down, his enormous size barring the way, and waited for the 
Incarnation of Vishnu Protector. 

“And Parshuram climbed, step by step, up the mountain, and 
eventually came to the narrow ledge where Ganesh sat. The Avatar saw 
that His way was blocked, and He shouted at Shiva’s only son: ‘Get out 
of My way, Ganesh! You are not the God I seek!’ 

“But Ganesh the Great didn’t respond. He sat without moving, 
deaf to the voice of the Avatar. 

“And Parshuram became angry; He was proud and unused to 
being ignored. “Get out of My way, Fat God, or I will move you 
Myself!’ 
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“But, again, Ganesh neither moved nor responded to the threat. 
And Parshuram became desperately furious and rushed at the Sitting God. 
He planted His feet in the rough stone and strained against Ganesh’s great 
body. His toes dug into the granite. His powerful leg muscles flexed, 
and the sinews in His shoulders creaked like stretching rope. His joints 
twisted and popped like green wood in a blaze. But the Sitting God 
wouldn’t budge. 

“Lunatic with rage, Parshuram then hefted Shiva’s great axe and 
howled at Ganesh: ‘I warn you for the final time, Elephant Head; stand 
aside or I will kill you!’ 

“Still, the Sitting God didn’t move. 

“And so the axe began to fall. 

“And, too late, Ganesh the Great understood his peril and leaned 
back to dodge the blow. But he was heavy and slow; and as the axe came 
down it fell upon one of his great ivory tusks, cutting it from his body. 
The severed tusk fell upon the granite ledge, and its enormous weight 
sent a shiver through the mountain. 

“And so, deep inside Kailas, Shiva Destroyer woke out of 
meditation and shouted for His son, angered that His concentration had 
been disturbed. But His son didn’t answer, and Shiva became anxious. 
He jumped up and ran out of the cave; He looked down the steep sides of 
the mountain. He saw His son cowering under the threat of the Avatar, 
the threat of His axe; and, in a panic, Shiva crashed down the 
mountainside with the violence of an avalanche. The great rocks upon 
Kailas shifted and tumbled; the snow and ice slid down the slopes in a 


thunderous roar. 
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“Then Shiva Destroyer fell upon Parshuram, and the Avatar 
quailed before the wrath of the Great God. With mighty hands Shiva 
wrenched the axe from the Parshuram’s grasp. He took the huge double- 
bladed head and shattered it upon His knee. He brandished the splintered 
handle and beat Parshuram about the head and shoulders, driving the 
Avatar to his knees. 

“Tt was not built for this!!’ He shouted, and His fury crashed 
upon Parshuram with the force of a typhoon. ‘It was never a weapon! 
You have defiled it with violence!!’ 

“And the Proud Avatar cringed before the Death God, head bent 
by the heavy blows; the weight of His shame. 

““T said when I gave it to You that it was not to be used until the 
time was right. And You have ...’ the Destroyer paused, collecting 
Himself. ‘You have taught Me something, Avatar.’ He tossed the handle 
aside. ‘I will rebuild it. I will make it once more. But it will never be 
used against its purpose again.’ 

“He glared down upon Parshuram and contempt stained His 
voice, ‘I curse You, now, with what so many have longed for before; with 
what We, in Our Wisdom, have always denied: immortality. But You are 
banished from Samadhi, Parshuram. You are My Brother no longer. 
Until the End of Time, I condemn You to Maya. You will die a hundred 
lives and be reborn again; but You will never forget, and You will not be 
forgiven. Maybe You will learn some wisdom, in the end.’ 

“Then Shiva Destroyer yanked at Parshuram’s long black hair, 
lifting Him up overhead. He threw the Avatar down upon the 


mountainside, and Parshuram’s vacant body broke upon the granite. 
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“Then, from His son’s severed tusk, Shiva fashioned an ivory 
sword, as sharp as the axe, but more dangerous still; for it is said that it 
will turn upon its wielder. 

“This is the sword that Saraswati told you about, Rahul. This is 
the sword She wants you to take.” 

The bird looked up at him from behind the waterskin. “Please be 
careful, Rahul. If I’m right, the sword will be unspeakably dangerous; 
sharp enough to cut the Gods ...” 

Rahul didn’t know what to say. 

The bird sighed. “Well, here we are, so let’s drink some of the 
magic water, and go find the cave we probably don’t want to find.” 

Shoving the story into the back of his mind, Rahul pulled the 
waterskin out from under his kurta, the bird perched precariously on top. 
He poured a little of the water into his left hand again, and brought it up 
to Shuka’s beak. 

When the bird had drunk a little, Rahul picked him up in his wet 
hand and leaned forward, holding the bird out towards the horse’s head. 
The Horse With No Name’s ears pricked around, intent. 

“Tell her where to go, Shuka,” Rahul said. 

The bird whispered something inaudible into the erect and 
attentive ear, and the horse started forward, releasing Rahul’s numb leg 
from the rock. Immediately, it began to ache. 

Swaying automatically with the horse’s movement, Rahul lifted 
the waterskin to his wind-chapped lips and took a grateful swig. The 
warm water slid down his throat, cascaded down the inside of his chest, a 
throbbing heat suffusing his body. Beads of sweat stood out on his 
forehead. 
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He tucked the waterskin back under his kurta; the small bird, 
warm now, settled between the skin and his bare chest again, well 
protected from the cutting air. 

Then they rounded the corner and plunged into the fine-honed 
edge of the screaming wind. Rahul bent forward and pulled the hood 
down low over his eyes, trying to duck the cold. He pulled his collar up 
over his nose, hoping to protect his exposed face. But the air bit under 
the hood, snapping at his ears; the snow and sleet soaked into the thick 
woolen lining. 

The Horse With No Name fought on through the wind and snow; 
the clatter of falling stone underfoot, sleet sting through the thin cotton 
against Rahul’s flushing cheeks. 

He tried not to think about the sword, the impossible danger he 
was approaching; length by length, moment by moment. 

Far below, invisible under the storm, Rahul imagined the two 
Great Lakes, Tal the Demonic and Manas Divine, rough in the heavy 
wind, white caps against slate gray waves, water breaking upon the 
gravel. He had caught a fish in the shallows and broiled it on the last of 
the charcoal; the rounded peak of Kailas behind him, clear under wisps of 
white cloud, a pale block of ice upon the black rock of the mountain. 

He wished he didn’t have to go. 

The jungle of Kapilavastu would be humid and green; the air 
would be lush and sweet; the canopy loud with life, bright with flowers; 
the ground muddy and warm. Rahul bent lower, fighting the cold. Shuka 
whistled under his coat. 

And before long the Horse With No Name stopped before a 


narrow crack in the slick and craggy rock. 
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Rahul dismounted and edged into a black cave. He moved 
blindly, cautiously forward, the darkness like soot after the blinding white 
of the snow. He pulled his hood, now heavy with ice, back from his head 
and tried to peer into the gloom. The horse’s breath fell hot and moist on 
the back of his neck. 

Shuka whistled up from under the coat: “Listen for the pigeons, 
Rahul. There’re two, at least. I followed them. It’s how I found the 
opening. Be careful, though, I think there’s a crack in the floor farther in. 
I couldn’t see anything but the air felt different.” 

Rahul strained, listening, but could hear nothing against the 
sound of the wind at the cave mouth. He edged farther into the murk, 
stretching his fingers, feeling out the wall of the cave, mindful of his 
footing. The rock was rough ice against his hand, numbing his fingertips, 
sending shivers up his arm. 

“Can you hear them?” Shuka asked, scratching his way up to 
Rahul’s collar. “J can hear them ... ssshh ... you hear? Just a little 
ahead. They must have a nest in the wall.” 

Rahul still couldn’t hear anything; but he inched forward again, 
reaching out with his ears, his Mind’s Eye painting the contours his 
fingers brushed over rock. “I can’t see,” he said finally, afraid to move 
farther forward. 

“Just wait, then,” the bird answered from his perch upon Rahul’s 
shoulder. “Let you eyes adjust to the dark.” 

“How come you didn’t know the way, Shuka?” Rahul asked, 
staring into the black. “Saraswati said you did.” 

“O.... Well, ’ve come to Kailas before ... a long time ago. But 


I’d never seen the cave, so I didn’t know where it was. Even now, I’m 
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not sure I could find it again. I just followed the pigeons. I don’t think 
anyone’s been in here before; except for Shiva and Shakti ... and maybe 
Ganesh.” 

“And the pigeons,” Rahul added. 

“And the pigeons,” the bird agreed. “Can you hear them yet? 
You must be able to; you’re not deaf.” 

“hooorhh. hoorhh, hooorhh.” 

Rahul could hear it now, not far ahead; the hollow voices, throaty 
as the wind in the cave mouth behind. Still blind in the dark, he edged 
forward, following the sound. 

“Be careful. Stay close to the wall.” As the bird said it, the rock 
fell away at his side, leaving his numb fingers groping at the air. 

He stood absolutely still, blind in the dark, afraid of the crack. 
He took a tentative and shuffling step to his right, and his foot slammed 
against rock, overbalancing him. Instinctively, he reached down with his 
right hand, hoping to break his fall. It smacked painfully against a hard 
ledge, waist high. 

“hoorhh, hooorhh.” 

The sound came from his right, now, deep in the rock; a cave 
within the cave. He turned to face it, feeling out the ledge in front of him. 
Tracing the seemed and uneven stone, his hand fell upon a bent and 
conical polish. He took it up, fingering the smooth sides, the dull, hard 


point ... it was a hollowed cow’s horn, the open end stuffed with sticks 


“Shuka! It’s a torch! Someone left us a torch!” Rahul dug 
blindly in his bag for fire piston and charcloth. He tore off a nub, found 


the hollow at the end of the rod, then rammed it home with a smack. He 
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removed the rod, and the charcloth had become ember, a burning hole of 
orange light in the black curtain of air before him. He placed the glowing 
coal into the dry fuel at the horn’s center, blowing gently. 

First smoke. 

Then fire and light. 

He held the torch out in front of him, the wavering light 
illuminating the cracked rock, the black tunnel before him. “Should I 
crawl in?” 

“No. Leave the pigeons be. | think we have to go down there.” 
The bird nodded at an inky mouth in the cave’s floor behind them. 
Unwittingly, blindly following the cave’s wall, Rahul had skirted a 
gaping black hole, ignorant of the danger. He cringed involuntarily, and 
inched closer to the crevice. 

“Down there?” He got down on hands and knees and crawled 
right up to the edge, the torch in his left hand scraping against the floor. 
He held it down into the black, but the feeble light didn’t penetrate the 
darkness. “We have to go down, you think?” 

“T think so. I don’t know for sure.” 

“How? I can’t climb down there, Shuka. I have to hold the 
torch, and, even with it, I can’t really see anything. It’s impossible.” 

“The horse will find a way, I think. That’s why Saraswati gave 
her to you.” 

The Horse With No Name whinnied behind him, the sound 
echoing shrilly against the low ceiling, the hard walls, bouncing down the 
bottomless fissure below them. 

“IT don’t want to go down there, Shuka. It’s so dark; so deep. It 


doesn’t feel right.” 
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“T know, Rahul. But I think it’s the only way back now. That’s 
what the Goddess said anyway.” 

Rahul sighed. He scrambled up onto the ledge where he’d found 
the torch, and clambered up on the back of the horse again. He had to 
crouch to avoid the ceiling of rough stone above him. 

Then, without a word of instruction, without a moment’s pause 
for thought or reservation, the Horse With No Name sidled up to the edge 
of the black crevice and jumped. 

Rahul shrieked in terror. 

But the horse had somehow found an invisible purchase on the 
sheer side of the crack. 

She jumped again. And Rahul’s heart stopped again. 

And so, with long, searching pauses and terrifyingly abrupt 
drops, the Horse With No Name climbed down through the cave’s 
yawning throat, deeper and deeper, towards the heart of Kailas. In 
places, the cleft grew wider and wider until the faint torch light wouldn’t 
even reach the far wall, and the darkness crowded close about them; then 
the passage would narrow dramatically, so that it seemed that the way 
would become impassable. But the horse always found a way; delicate 
and deliberate as a mountain goat, adept as a cave spider she descended 
into the deep under rock. And if the flickering and uncertain light ever 
gave her trouble, if the darkness pawed upon her skin with cold and 
sweaty fingers, it never affected her sure footing. 

Down and down. 

And down and down until, at last, they came to a narrow icy 


floor. 
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Along the walls that hemmed the area in, towering murals were 
lent movement by the guttering torch flame. Red and green and black, 
they stretched up out of sight, into the deep cracks, the hair-fine seams 
that creased the rock. Sharp-horned and plated rhino, great rectangular 
heads of charging bison, gaping mouths of menacing tigers; men with 
crude weapons, spears and mauls and great hammers, swords, bows and 
axes; burning chariots tied to screaming horses. Blood and strife painted 
everywhere; fire, destruction, and death. 

The horse had landed in a narrow crevice that, farther ahead, 
widened out into a tight circular chamber. A shallow trench, like a 
pathway, extended from her feet, a straight line, pointing towards, and 
curving round, a wide dripstone column. The flame reflected upon the 
ice underfoot, level as slate tiles except for the plinth, a layered hump of 
stone and ice that seemed to have grown drip by drip, waist high now, 
pale and slick in the quivering light; hunched in the laminate shadow of 
the overhanging rock. At the column’s center, a bone-yellow hilt 
protruded; the sword. Rahul kicked at the horse’s flanks, but she tossed 
her head, shying, unwilling to go forward. 

“T think you have to go the rest of the way on foot,” Shuka 
whispered from his shoulder. 

Undecided, Rahul looked up at the eerie paintings on the wall. “I 
thought you said no one had ever been here.” 

“T did.” Shuka’s voice sounded uncertain and strained in the 
heavy quiet of the mountain’s core. “It all feels so o/d. I think this was 
all made long ago, before Manu or any man, when the Earth was young, 


maybe; when the bodies were still flowing into their forms, and all Maya 
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was unnamed. I don’t know, Rahul. Maybe the paintings tell the story of 
the beginning of the World; maybe they’re part of the magic of creation.” 
Rahul craned his neck, looking up at the towering walls. 

“Tt’s a good guess, little bird; but you are wrong.” 

Rahul jumped in his seat and the horse shied again. Before them, 
where nothing had been a moment ago, a stooped and shrouded woman 
watched them. 

She spoke again, a wrinkled, cracking voice that raised the hairs 
on the back of Rahul’s neck and caused the horse’s skin to flinch against 
his legs. “They tell the story of the End of Time, of the ascension of the 
Final Avatar. At His coming, the deserts will become muddy and fertile 
with blood, and all the Gods will be joined in a single expression. Maya 
and Samadhi will be One.” 

The torchlight reflected in Her eyes; two flames burning through 
the murk under the overhanging hood. 

“You’re Shakti,” Rahul said, his voice quavering. 

“I know why you are here,” She answered. “I will give you the 
same terms as My Sister. Obey Me and take the sword.” 

“You don’t Jook like a Goddess,” Rahul said, stalling for time. 

“Your eyes could not withstand My True Form; so you see Me in 
disguise. I am an explosion of Violence and Fury blooming out into 
Maya. You will do what I say.” 

Rahul mustered his courage and defied Her. “Saraswati didn’t 
ask for obedience,” he said. “She asked for help.” 


“The meaning is the same. You will obey Me or you will die.” 
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Rahul was terrified; he tried to explain. “But Saraswati sent me. 
Your Sister. I didn’t want to come. It’s because Brahma’s missing, He’s 

The Dark Goddess cut him off. “I know why you’re here, Rahul. 
I know better than you. You are here for the sword. I will tell you a 
story of shock and despair, of the end of innocence; and then you will 
take it. But first you must hear about the death of the King of 
Kapilavastu.” 

“The King’s dead?” Rahul asked, taken aback, the rest of the 
Shakti’s ominous words forgotten. 

“The Prince’s isolation couldn’t endure,” the Crone answered, 
ignoring his question. “For as his power grew, day by day, his father’s 
began to fail. The years that passed fell heavily upon the King of 
Kapilavastu, for there was no one in whom he could confide, nor any who 
could help him shoulder the burden of his responsibility. The Queen was 
long dead and as he’d aged, the King had hidden himself away from his 
son, determined that Siddharth should not see how his hands shook, how 
time had bleached his hair, how worry had carved hard lines deep into his 
face. 

“On the day of the Prince’s twenty-ninth birthday, however, the 
King knew that the time had come, and so he called his son to the bed 
where he lay. 

“For many years now,’ the King said, ‘I’ve hidden myself from 
you, that you wouldn’t look upon me and be troubled. But today my 
protection of you is ended. On this day, Siddharth Gotam, my only son, 
you come into your inheritance and all the power and responsibility it 


entails. On this day, I name you King.’ 
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“And then he died. 

“Tt was the first death Siddharth had ever seen, but somehow, he 
understood. ‘Even as autumn winds weather the trees, so have the 
seasons worn upon my father,’ he thought. ‘He is a brittle leaf fallen to 
the ground, never to grow again.’ 

“And he looked upon the dead King and wept. 

“After a time, he called to his servant, Chann, and he said: “The 
King is ...’ 

“*He is dead, sir.’ 

““Yes. I didn’t know that men could die. I feel heavy with 
sadness, that the first death I’ve seen should be my father’s. He has 
named me King, Chann ... but how can I rule what I don’t understand? 
The walls that plotted my World have been broken. For the first time I 
look upon life; and I am afraid. Will you show me the city I am supposed 
to rule? For too long have palace walls kept me ignorant and safe.’ 

“So, Chann took Siddharth out past the walls of the Palace and 
into the crowded city of Kapilavastu. And though the streets clamored 
with noise, bustled with activity, it didn’t touch the new King at all. No 
one approached him, though they knew it was he, for who else could it 
be? Who else, even in deepest sadness, could radiate the tension and 
rising power of an approaching storm? But they paid him no homage, for 
what had they to offer to one who held the whole of their World in gentle 
hands? So, they went about their usual business; but with an extra 
attention, a dignity of purpose that was not usually present. 

“And Siddharth stood transfixed, the hub of a colossal wheel of 
teeming life, staring. And his eyes fell upon an old man sitting on the 


ground. 
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“He looks like my father,’ the New King said. ‘His hair is white 
and his skin is wrinkled and spotted. He seems overcome by weakness or 
exhaustion. He will die soon, won’t he?’ 

““Yes,’ said Chann. ‘He is old. It will happen to us all, in time.’ 

“And then what is time,’ asked Siddharth, “but the slow march 
towards death?’ 

“And Chann said nothing. 

“Siddharth looked again, and saw a sick child, begging; her 
wooden bowl held out before her, eyes wide with hope and sorrow. 

“*What about her?’ he asked. ‘Does old age also stalk the young? 
She seems too small to look so old.’ 

“That is sickness,’ Chann said, ‘disease. It comes, sometimes 
from another who is sick, sometimes from too much cold, and sometimes 
from too much heat. Sometimes it comes from food, and sometimes from 
drink. Sometimes it appears suddenly. Sometimes its progress is slow 
and inevitable.’ 

“And Siddharth stared for a long time upon the people of 
Kapilavastu, deep in thought, until, finally, he spoke. And it was as 
though a dam had burst, and all of the fear and resentment that had been 
building inside him flowed out in an anguished flood. ‘Perhaps,’ he said, 
‘it is the World Itself that is sick and old and dying; that we are not meant 
for this World at all, and that is why our hold here is so tenuous and 
fragile. This World stinks of blight and decay. When I woke this 
morning the World was a beautiful place; now, I see only suffering.’ 

“But look, sir,’ Chann answered, ‘Look at the people. Look at 


their smiles. Look at their laugher.’ 
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“There is fear in those smiles; desperation in that laughter. They 
move as if a killer walked, sword raised, just two steps behind, waiting to 
strike. For a long time now I’ve wondered why my father forbade me 
from ever leaving the Palace, but now I understand. This is a Poisoned 
World, Chann, and my life before now has been lived in paradise. 

““My father was a Great King. He created a small Heaven in the 
midst of this Suffering World ... 

“But I will not retreat behind walls again. I will not forget what 
I’ve seen. I am King now, and IJ will bear that responsibility. I will do 
what my father did when he banished disease, old age, and death from my 
presence. 

““This time, though, it will be paradise for all. This time, it will 
endure. 1 will force Heaven down to the Earth. I will shred the curtain 
that blankets Samadhi with Maya. These are now my people, and they 
will not suffer again.’” 

The Goddess Shakti looked up at Rahul. “You will need the 
sword. It is Ratna Maru, The Sword To Cut The Gods. It is your only 
way into Kapilavastu. But you must not use it. Not until you are ready.” 

Her voice became a soft hiss. “Come down off your horse, 
Rahul. It is why you came. The sword is yours. It has always been 
yours.” 

He dismounted and approached the Old Woman, the Goddess. 
Close up She looked even older than She sounded. Her face was a maze 
of wrinkles, Her mouth turned down in a bitter frown. Her eyes were 
bottomless pits of black. 

Rahul looked away. 
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“Take it,” She said again; and there was harsh command, like 
mortar, in Her tone. 

Compelled, Rahul walked down the long icy trench towards the 
column at the center of the hollow chamber. The ivory hilt protruded 
from milky dripstone; the haft studded with fine sharp barbs. Rahul’s 
stomach churned; the violence in the sword was something palpable, 
repulsive. 

“Remove your bandages,” the Goddess said behind him. “You 
don’t need them anymore.” 

Tearing his eyes away from the sword, Rahul untangled the 
bandages that protected his hands from the cold; that hid his shame. The 
wounds had healed, but the marks remained, pink scars stretched tight 
across his flexing palms. 

“Tm not a thief,” he said, defensively, looking up Shakti; “not 
really.” 

“T don’t care,” She answered. “Take the sword.” 

Rahul reached out to grab the hilt, forcing his muscles to act 
against impulse. But, just before his bare skin touched the razor barbs, he 
flinched backwards, afraid. “I don’t want it,” he said. “I feel sick just 
looking at it.” It was true; but he couldn’t look away. 

“You must. It was built for you. Take it,” She commanded; and 
Her voice was stone. 

He reached out again, placing his hand against the frigid haft, 
wrapping his fingers around the cold. The icy barbs dug into his palm, 
sending long currents of pain up his arm, his neck, into his head. He tried 
to pull away again, but the barbs clung to the flesh, burrowing deeper into 


his fingers, his hand. 
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“DON’T!!” the Crone shrieked, her howl! echoing into the rock 
chasm above. “Do not try to put it down. Ever. You have touched it and 
now it is yours, boy; an intimate part of your body. You will carry it for 
the rest of you life.” 

The barbs dug deeper into his fingers, his palm, ivory scraping 
against living bone. “What do I do with it?” he moaned. 

“Take it to Kapilavastu. The sword will do the rest,” the Crone 
answered. “Do not use it. It will cut you, and it is sharper than anything 
else in the World. Its edge is the End of Time. If you are not at one with 
it, it will cut out your heart. Now, take it out of the stone. Slowly. 
Carefully.” 

Rahul pulled, and the sword slid free of the dripstone column. 
The short blade looked unspeakably sharp, the limit of the edge 
impossible to determine. The air around the sword shimmered 
nauseously. Rahul struggled not to vomit. The pain in his arm was 
becoming intolerable. 

“Why is it so ... small?” Rahul asked, panting; desperate for 
distraction. “It’s no longer ... than my arm.” 

“Could you wield it if it were longer? You are small; so the 
sword is small. It was built for you, Rahul.” 

The boy shivered, and fell to his knees, dropping the torch beside 
him. It guttered on the black ice. 

“The sword is my blessing, Rahul. Day by day, hour by hour, 
Ratna Maru will drain the life out of you. As you hold it, it will kill you. 
That is its magic, its protection against misuse. You will not be able to 


use it until you are no longer there. 
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“All living things will run from you, Rahul. Do not look for 
help. You will find none. Do not stop to eat or drink. Do not stop to 
sleep. You are racing against the sword; racing against your death. If 
you do not get to My Sister soon, it will kill you.” She looked at Shuka, 
acknowledging his presence for the first time since Her appearance. 


“Take him to Vaikunth, bird. Take him to Lakshmi.” 
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ieee Su seafoam broke upon the shell, 
the cracked and horny shell; 
and the currents ran back upon themselves, churning the deep sea; 
the rip tides roared, waverun against crest, 
wind lash upon the spray ...” 

The oppressive ache in his hand; the poisoned barbs of ivory 
clawing up his arm, infection swarming through his veins, an itch his 
fingernails couldn’t reach. The toxic cramp in his arm, across his chest; 
the fire in his neck, his head; rills of sweat, sticky on burning skin. 

“Where’s Vaikunth?” Rahul asked, letting his head fall forward, 
interrupting the song. “How far?” 

The bird looked up from his perch upon the swaying waterskin. 


“Tt’s at the place where Holy Ganga is first split, and then becomes whole 
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again. At the foot of the mountains there’s an island. Not too far, now. 
A couple more days, I think.” 

“How ... how come you know all these ... places, Shuka?” 

“Tt’s easy to travel when you’re a bird. And I’m old, Rahul; 
older than you know.” 

Rahul looked down at his side. Knotty veins stood out on his 
arm; his hand was a swollen mass, thin yellow scabs protruding where the 
skin had torn, green bruises spreading up past the wrist. The nausea; the 
pain. The shivering edge. He closed his eyes, and his head fell against 
his shoulder. 

And his father was spinning him around, two fists clamped upon 
his suffering arm. Rahul was dizzy and sick and shouting for him to stop 
but he couldn’t speak, his tongue had grown too fat, his teeth were 
coming loose, falling from his wet and swollen gums, rattling on the 
ground. 

Turning and turning. 

“’,. sea-slick on the secret face, 
the cut tortoise face; 
salt sting in wincing eyes, 
heavy luster; 
the tiger-quartz iris, gaping pupil, 
the close and warty lids; 
the shell, the glassy shell, 
yellow and black, 
flashing reflection, 


water’s fingernails bent upon the plate ...” 
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Red sun, flickering hot on pink eyelids, the sun worms, sparkling 
tremors from wet leaves, piercing needles. The abrupt recoil of sticky 
boughs, cone husks falling, shrieking flocks exploding into the air; the 
massive plumes of mosquitoes disintegrating under his gaze; monkeys’ 
panicked squeals, the wolves’ howls, manic, echoing into silence. The 
white hot ivory tightening around his chest. 

“... the amrit poison, 
Kurma sang, 
holy halahala 
will bring you into life, 
will break upon dead and rotting things with the resolution 
of running water, 
the brine soak into sand, 
shattering surf upon the rock, 
the slow drip underground, 
the ocean and sun, 
the poison on the tongue 
bringing it all into life...” 

And he had to keep it up, the sword; couldn’t let it fall, couldn’t 
let it cut. It would shear through whatever it touched. His nerve ends 
grew out beyond the surface of skin, roots over hard rock, crawling along 
the bone, just as the bone burrowed into him, as the sword cut into his 
body. The edge: thinner even than the blunt, brushing nerve ends; it cut 
through thick humid air. Every movement was a pain, a wrenching in his 
gut. 

And a tiger menaces, hackles raised; the rich orange fur, he can 


see every hair, pulsing to the minute feline twitch, deep growling breaths 
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and the grass shivers; bulging skin over shoulders as the cat spits, lips 
pulled back from flushed gums, the long ivory teeth. 

And coming back from an impossible distance, his own breath 
coming in shallow gasps now, stabbing pain across his chest, plummeting 
down through his stomach, his groin; and the bird in his ear: “Rahul! 
Wake up!!: WAKE UP!!” 

“Wha ... what?” 

“Rahul! Drink the water.” 

He looked down at the burning waterskin. 

“Drink it now. All of it.” 

“No ... ’s too hot, Shuka.” 

“Drink it. You’re sick, Rahul. Do you understand? Very sick. 
Drink the water.” 

He pulled the skin up with his scarred left hand and leaned his 
head back, tectonic grind against thick vertebrae, the heavy bone, the fire. 
He choked down the water, burning his fleshy tongue. 

“All of it,” the bird commanded. 

He drank again. The water ran hot down his throat, on his neck, 
but cooled in his chest, loosening the clenched rib bones, the thick and 
heavy rib bones; soothing the ache a little. His head fell forward, and he 
collapsed back into the fever. 

“,.the silence, the black pool, 
callous whispers across the polished shell, 
and black at the center, 
poison at the center, 


cupped hands slicing the water’s taut skin. 
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Then mortality was less than memory; 
all hunger, 
all thirst, 
drowned under the black seawater, 
the plankton, the krill; 
they were brought into life ...” 
And he swam out of dream, but he was waking into dream. 
“Amma?” Rahul lay in consoling water. His mother bent over 
him, warm hands holding his head above the glossy surface of the river. 

“No, Rahul,” She answered. “You will never see her. Your 
Mother is dead.” And She took him into Her arms; held him there, and 
he cried into Her chest. 

“Never?” he asked, choking on the word, leaning back and 
looking up into the deep-water eyes, the droopy purpled lids. 

“Never. She is dead.” 

He repressed a sob. “Is that why she never came back?” 

“T don’t know, Rahul. I’m sorry.” 

The cool water ran around his body, a steady weight against 
limbs, his torso; Her hands were warm on his head, on his back, and the 
World slipped back under the smooth surface of sleep; 

the rhythm of the water; 

the twisting ivory, 

the broken shore, 

irregular lap of waves on the rough sand; 

the brilliant fish, 

flashing armor, 


horny feet of wading birds, 
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the cutting beak, 

the body, 

the sword. 

And he woke again; woke into dream again. 

“Listen to My story, Rahul,” and Her words were rich currents in 
the river, eddies of sadness, bubbles of joy. Her voice was a mounting 
pressure inside his chest. 

“King Siddharth ordered his servant, Chann, to take him to the 
North Gate of Kapilavastu. With his knife, Siddharth cut open the palm 
of his left hand and smeared his blood, the blood of the Great God 
Vishnu, upon the North Gate of Kapilavastu. Then he ordered the Gate to 
be closed. 

“He went to the East and South Gates, and he marked them with 
his blood and ordered them closed. When he reached the West Gate of 
the city, the sun was setting. There too, the new King marked the Gate 
with his blood, and ordered that it should be closed. 

“Siddharth dismissed Chann and returned to the Throne Room at 
the Palace’s core. His father, the dead King, had been laid out upon a 
long wooden bier; the dead body draped in rich silk. Siddharth sat down 
upon the burnished bronze throne. He pulled his feet up into the lotus. 

“First the left. 

“Then the right. 

“He stretched his arms out before him, open hands over bent 
knees 

"He closed his eyes and slowed his breathing, and called out in 
long resounding tones: ‘Brahma, First of the Gods, come now to the One 


who created You and give me Your Power!’ 
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“The King felt the creative power of Brahma blow through him 
like a fierce wind as he exhaled; and in his Mind’s Eye he rode that wind 
out to the Blood Marked Gates. And from those four points, he called the 
wind back towards him. As Siddharth sat motionless on the throne 
sucking in air, in his Mind’s Eye he rode the wind of Brahma, searching 
out all the hidden corners and secret places of Kapilavastu, driving Death 
back towards the Palace and his quiet body. As he drew Death closer he 
felt the air become thick, and Death slid sweetly down his throat and into 
his lungs like water. He couldn’t breathe, couldn’t even cough. But still 
he pulled. He pulled Death down past his lungs, forcing it deeper, 
deeper, and it coiled around his navel, and was still. And Siddharth, 
whose strength was that of ten men, slumped in his throne, breathing 
heavily, his features twisted in pain. 

“Again the King closed his eyes, and calmed his breathing; he 
mustered his strength of will. He called out in a loud voice: ‘Vishnu, 
Greatest of Gods, Protector and Preserver, come now to the One in whom 
You are Protected and Preserved; give me Your Power!’ 

“And the King felt the protective power of Vishnu wash through 
him, a raging river that gushed from his mouth and nose, out to the four 
Blood Marked Gates at the four corners of the city. And from the four 
Gates, he called the deluge back towards him. As he sat on the throne, 
drinking down the flood waters he’d released into the city, in his Mind’s 
Eye he splashed through the healing waters of Vishnu, hunting down 
sickness and disease and washing it back towards the Palace and his quiet 
body. And as Disease drew closer, the water became hotter and hotter, 
until it burned his throat as it bubbled down to his stomach. And still he 


drank and he drank, sucking Disease out of the city and down into his 
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bloated stomach, until it seemed it would burst. And he swallowed again, 
and Disease coiled around his navel and was still. 

“And Siddharth, whose strength was that of ten men, slumped in 
his throne, his once fair skin now blistered and ravaged, his chest 
heaving, his breath coming in short, desperate gasps. 

“For a third time he called out, though his voice was broken and 
hoarse: ‘Shiva, Dark God of the End of Time, come now to the One who 
will destroy You; give me Your Power!’ 

“The King felt the destructive power of Shiva rush through him, 
a cracking fire that licked out from his mouth and nose, his ears and eyes, 
and spread with lightning speed to the four corners of the city marked 
with his blood. And from the four Blood Marked Gates, he called the fire 
back to him. And as the holy fire of Shiva raged through the city, in his 
Mind’s Eye he burned with it, driving Time before him, back towards the 
Palace and his quiet body. And as Time drew closer the fire cooled, 
soothing his throat as he sucked it down past his lungs. But he was so 
weak now; so tired. With the last of his failing energy and attention he 
called up to his highest reserves of will, forcing the cold fire down and 
down, until Time coiled around his navel and was still. 

“And Siddharth Gotam, King of Kapilavastu, Ninth Avatar of the 
Great God Vishnu, Whose strength was that of ten men, slumped in His 
throne, quiet now; His hair white, His face sunken and gray, His dark 
eyes shining in the grip of a terrible will.” 

The water slid past; a thin wisp of cloud shrouded the bright sun. 

“You want me to go back home, right? to set the Three Gods 
free?” Rahul looked down at the sword; it still burned, but his hand 


didn’t look so bad anymore. The tears in the skin, the bruises that snaked 
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up his arm and across his chest had all vanished. He looked at his left 
hand, the scar on his palm; but it was gone. 

“T’ve told you the story. 

“If you go to Kapilavastu, you will die, Rahul. I’ve stopped the 
poison, for now; but the sword is so dangerous. If you are not at one with 
it, it will cut out your heart. 

“If you should manage to free the Gods, they will explode out of 
the King’s body in violence and fury. The citizens will be safe under 
Siddharth’s protection. But you will not. 

“So, I will give you a great gift now, Rahul. 

“Listen: you don’t have to go.” 

He looked up into her kind eyes. “If I don’t, will the sword still 
kill me anyway?” 

“Yes. But it will take a long time, now. If you ask, I could make 
it so that the sword would never be able to touch anything, to cut 
anything; it would become only be a dream, something lurking just below 
the skin of your attention, never fully present. In time, you would forget 
it was even there; but you would still die, eventually.” 

“What would happen, if I didn’t go? What would happen to 
Kapilavastu? To the rest of the World?” 

“T don’t know.” 

The water was a heavy weight against his chest. “I want to stay 
with You ... But I want to free my father, too ... I have to go, don’t I? I 
promised.” 

“You’re free to do whatever you want, Rahul. You’ve always 


been free. Wherever you go, I will never leave you.” She dipped Her 
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cupped hands into the water. “Drink,” She said, holding them out before 
Her. 

He bent; and drank the holy water from Her holy brown hands. 

And the water turned to milk on his tongue. 

The sword no longer burned. The ivory against his bones was 
still. 

She put Her hands on his brow, and pushed him down into the 
water. 

He saw the others all around him; countless multitudes; the 
young, the old, the dead, the still unborn; more people than he’d ever 
imagined could exist, man, woman, and child; a great crowd, all naked in 
the Holy River; waving black hair of young girls, the unmarked brows; 
beards of old burnt men, the ashes of cremation washing away; plump 
rolls of infant fat, the babies’ squalls; the water, the water, lifeblood of 
the land, the water. 

He broke the surface of the river and brushed the wet from his 
eyes. The people were gone. There was only Lakshmi. 

“Tf you are going to Kapilavastu, if you are going to die, then go 
quickly. If you’re going to use the sword, use it soon. You will not need 
to eat or sleep. You will not need to drink. I will be the water in your 
body.” She bent and kissed him on the forehead. “Goodbye, Rahul.” 

He turned, and waded towards the shore. 

He saw Shuka perched upon the narrow head the Horse With No 
Name. Where the mare looked brilliant and sleek, dazzling in the 
afternoon sun, the bird was skinny, bedraggled; dusty feathers standing 


out in ruffled disarray. He looked old. 
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Rahul turned back and spoke to the Goddess again. “Can You 
help Shuka, too? Like You helped me? He won’t admit it, but his wing 
isn’t right. I set it wrong, I think, or we took the bandage off too soon. 
He’s been so tired, and there’s been nothing to eat.” 

“The bird doesn’t need My help,” She answered sadly. “He 
doesn’t want it. He has all the strength he’ll need.” 

“OQ” 

“You're sure?” 

“T’m sure, Rahul.” She turned and walked back to the Island of 
Vaikunth. 

And so Rahul waded through the Holy River, through the 
invisible crowd all around him. He went back to the horse; back to the 
bird. He stepped up on a driftwood log, and jumped onto the back of the 
mare. He picked up his disheveled friend, the best friend he’d ever had, 
and put him upon the wet fabric of his kurta, on his shoulder. 

“Whatever happened to the coat, Shuka?” 

“Tt washed away in the river. When Lakshmi took you down 
from the horse.” 

“And the waterskin?” 

“You dropped it when you were sick.” 

“How come we didn’t come here first, if we were looking for 
help?” 

The bird was quiet for a long time before answering. “Vishnu is 
the Preserver. From Vaikunth He has spread out like Ganga over the 


length and breadth of the World ... Everything is as He wills it to be. 
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He is in everything, almost as though He is just another name that we 
give to the World. 

“If He didn’t want Kapilavastu sealed, it just wouldn't be sealed, 
I thought. 

“If He wanted to help, He would’ve helped. It’s hard to see His 
purposes, sometimes. Maybe I was wrong, I don’t know.” 

“But He came for Aditi, for Indra, when they were shut out of 
their kingdom.” 

“T don’t know, Rahul. I don’t think so. I think that was only luck 
and good timing. Really, I think He came for Bali.” 


“T don’t understand, Shuka. It all feels like a dream. It doesn’t 
look any different; but everything seems like a dream. Like it could all 
just disappear. Is it ‘cause the Gods are gone?” 

“T don’t know, Rahul. What are we going to do? Are we going 
to Kapilavastu?” 

“She said if we’re going, we should go quickly,” Rahul said, not 
answering the question, though he’d decided long ago. “Why is that, do 
you think? If I’m going to die, what’s the rush?” 

“There’s a danger in listening to others, I think.” the bird’s voice 
came from a long distance. “You are in a state of grace right now; 
touched by the Three Goddesses. Other people would pull you into a 
different World; out of your power, out of your blessing ... 

“You must be careful with your thoughts, Rahul. Don’t be too 


sure of yourself. With the slightest lapse of attention, it can all slip away 
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... You are moving away from the World and into yourself, I think; 
towards magic, towards the divine.” 

Rahul looked out over the water at the rocky Island, the twisted 
trees. The Goddess was gone. He looked down at the bird on his 
shoulder. 

“T wish I’d brought a jar,” he said and giggled. And the giggle 
became laughter, and the bird laughed with him. The sound rushed out 
across the water and echoed around the Island. The waves lapped against 
the rough sand. The trees fluttered and bent in a rising breeze, brown 
leaves falling onto the surface of the water below. They spun in 
willowing currents and washed down the river. 


“Let’s go home, Shuka.” 
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Te skirted the foothills of the snow-capped Himalayas; 
traveling east, south, back the way they’d come. The bird slept through 
most of the journey. But whenever he awoke, he would whistle songs 
into Rahul’s left ear; not the great epics of the Avatars, the wise teachings 
of the Gods, but silly songs filled with nonsense words of long-lost 
meaning. 

“T’ve told you the important stories,” he explained. “Now I just 
sing to pass the time; because it’s beautiful and because it’s fun.” And he 
started up again, whistling high under the dark sky, the brilliant stars. 

The horse strode easily over rolling ground. 
“We could stop to find some food, if you wanted. Or you could 


just fly away and find something to eat, and then come back when you’ re 
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fed. You must be hungry, Shuka. I’m sure I’d be safe. I have the 
sword.” 

“Best not,” the bird answered and took up his song again. And 
before long, the whistles grew quiet and regular as breath, and the bird 
lapsed back into sleep. 

After twelve days and nights they came back, after all their long 
travels, to the jungles of Kapilavastu. The afternoon sun broke through 
the thick canopy of green, dappling the undergrowth. All was still except 
for the secret murmur of wind in the leaves, the faint songs of insects and 
birds in the distance. 

“Do you think it’s because of the sword, Shuka? Are the animals 
driven away from us?” 

But the only response the bird offered was a faint and high- 
pitched snore from Rahul’s shoulder. 

And so they came, that night, to the West Gate of Kapilavastu, 
the Blood-Stained Gate. Rahul reached out with his unscarred palm, as 
he’d done so long ago; but nothing had changed, the dry wood remained 
untouchable. The ivory sword trembled in his right hand, inching 
forward imperceptibly, straining of its own will towards the door. 

“Not yet.” Rahul stepped back from the Gate. 

He walked over to the woodcart; inspected the weathered tools. 
Axe, saw, machete, wedge, cant hook, adze, maul and froe. A mattock 
and two shovels. The bronze of the tools was marred by thin tendrils of 
green corrosion; seamed and gray wooden handles had collected a fine 
film of rain spattered dust. Thick grass had grown up around the cart’s 
sunken wheels; the lowered drawbar was embedded and heavy in the 


ground. The cut wood that he and his father had gathered and stacked 
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upon the cart was water-logged and smelled with the black-earth odor of 
rot. 

“Let’s sleep out here tonight, Shuka. I can go in tomorrow.” 

“She said to do it quickly; not to delay.” 

“IT know. Just one more night, ok?” 

And the sun settled down behind the green jungle; the full moon 
pale as bone against the deepening blue over the city walls. 

And Shuka slept again, perched on the drawbar of the woodcart, 
head tucked under his good wing. 

The moon slipped across the speckled vault of sky overhead, 
clouds scudding before the shining yellow halo that wreathed it around. 
Rahul lay on his back and watched the white stars swing. 

And, much later, he slept a little, but not much; and woke in the 
kindled haze of pre-dawn. A thin gauze of mist had descended from 
above, refracting the faint light of the hidden sun, sunk behind the Dead 
City. Where it had lain under his prone body, wet grass had soaked 
through his kurta, heavy and thick with cold against bare skin. Minute 
drops of dew clung to the invisible hairs of his goose-pimpled arms. 

“Today is the day I die.” He said it aloud, his back to the Gate. 

He walked over to where the Horse With No Name stood, gray in 
the mist, head down, tearing at lush grass. He put his left hand upon her 
head, and she looked up at his touch. 

“Thank you,” he said gravely. “You’re free now. Go back to 
Meru, to Saraswati; 
across the Plains; down to the South. Wherever you want, ok? You’re 
free.” He said it again, letting his hand linger upon the short stiff hair. 


She whinnied and nudged with her nose against his damp chest. Then 
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raised her head, stepped back, and turned away, cantering into the mist; 
back towards the jungle, hoof beats muffled by the long dewy grass. 

Rahul sat down beside the woodcart and watched the World 
lighten. The sun rose behind the city wall, burning through the gray; 
warm expression on the back of his neck. The soaked kurta, the heavy 
dhoti hung like thick plaster from his arms and legs. The sword lay flat 
upon the wet ground beside him. 

And then it was time. 

“Shuka? Shuka, wake up.” He lifted the bird from the drawbar, 
holding him gently in his left hand. 

“Good morning, Rahul.” The bird looked up at him, still sleepy. 

“I’m going in, Shuka. I’m going to follow the sword now. But 
before I go, I want to say thank you. You’re the best friend I’ve ever had 
and ... and I want you to go back to the jungle, ok? So you’ll be safe.” 

“No.” Wide awake now, the bird answered simply, finally. 

“But Shuka, if you come with me, you’ll die. When the God’s 
are freed. You’re weak now. I know.” 

But Shuka was firm. “Everyone dies, Rahul. I won’t leave you.” 

He looked down at the skinny bird; the crumpled feathers; the 
beady eye. “Are you sure?” 

“Tm sure, Rahul. I’m ready. I’ve been ready for a long time.” 

He brought Shuka up to his shoulder; the bird hopped off his 
hand and took up his perch against Rahul’s neck. 

“Before we go, could you fly up over the wall? Just to see if 
anything’s changed?” 


“,. Lcan’t. ’m sorry, Rahul. I can’t fly anymore.” 
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“OQ.” And Rahul felt a wrenching sadness deep in the pit of his 
stomach. “Well ... thank you, Shuka; for coming with me.” Then he 
turned and faced the city. 

He moved deliberately towards the Gate, the sword reaching out 
in front of him. It had become part of his body now, and he followed the 
fine roots that burrowed through his arm. He felt the ivory running from 
his chest down to his hand, his nerves spreading out across the haft, along 
the slight curve of the blade towards the tip, his attention fanning out 
along the too-sharp edge. 

The sword pulled, steady and insistent towards the West Gate of 
Kapilavastu. 

Rahul closed his eyes. 

The blood hammered in his ears, heart pumped in his constricted 
chest. 

In his Mind’s Eye, he painted the long edge of the hungry blade. 

And the sword responded, pulling forward towards the Blood- 
Stained Gate. Tight surface tension of the magic yielding to bone, but it 
wasn’t his bone. The fibrous grain of the dry wood, slivers breaking 
against his hard skin; but it wasn’t his skin. 

A penetrating cold; repressed shiver. 

His eyes flicked open and looked down. The point of the sword 
was sunk into the wooden door, a hand’s width deep. A narrow seam of 
black, gossamer threads of light at the intersection of wood and bone. 

He closed his eyes again, reached out with his attention again, 
and in his Mind’s Eye he pulled the sword up, or followed its upward 


movement; for the sword had a will of its own. Up and out. 
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In and across. The wounded wood, the severed magic, bore 
down on either side of the blade, trying to arrest its motion with pulpy 
teeth. 

Down and out. A slashing movement, almost impulsive; but 
there was no room for impulse. 

In and across. He followed the sword so closely, nothing held 
back, no thought apart from the too-sharp edge, the desperately straight 
line of its cut. Slowly, carefully, he withdrew the blade from the wood. 

And it was done. 

He stepped back and opened his eyes. And the cut wood 
clattered around his feet. Where it had been, there was now a gaping 
black hole. Wisps of light trickled out from the razor’s edge between the 
wood and the black, snaking across the surface of the hole; like darkness 
was another skin that resisted for a moment, and then broke. The light 
wafted back into the Black City. 

“Follow it,” the bird said from his shoulder. “But let the sword 
lead the way.” 

“T know,” Rahul answered, calm and certain. 

He held the sword out in front of him and it pulled forward again, 
into the gaping hole. Where the tip, the sharp edge cut into the thick 
darkness a smoking light billowed out from the black. He could feel the 
shiver at the sword’s edge; the fine roots that had become his body, the 
arteries of his attention running back into the blade. 

He stepped through the hole. And the velvet dark enveloped him 
and he went numb with cold. He couldn’t feel his skin anymore; no 


breath of wind, no cling of wet cotton. No smell. No taste. No sight. 
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No thought but the bright vapor wafting away, illuminating nothing, 
pulling the sword in its wake. 

Without moving, without will, he followed. And as he followed, 
little by little he began to disappear; breath by breath, until there was no 
breath at all, until there was only the sword. He watched the wisps of 
light circle forwards, felt the blade pull, but he was the blade; without 
movement he followed. 

And after a short or long time, or no time at all, he stood before 
the King of the City. 

The smoke of light from the cutting edge coiled around Siddharth 
Gotam, Ninth Avatar of the Great God Vishnu, Uncrowned King of 
Kapilavastu. But He was old, much older than 29 years, wrinkled and 
deformed. The skin of His bloated stomach was webbed with long 
spidering threads, curling and split, mottled purple, green and blue. His 
lips were cracked and swollen. He hunched forward, bent by the heavy 
pull at his center. But under the thin strands of gray hair His eyes burned 
with feverish intensity. The light washed over Him, moving in long 
undulating curves towards the vortex at His navel. 

The sword pulled forward, bending with the long waves of light, 
running towards its target. But, just before the razor point could cut the 
King, Rahul awoke out of emptiness and strained against the sword’s 
pull. At the very surface the King’s skin, the blade shivered; Rahul felt a 
prick at his heart, a disturbance between body and blade that huammed 
through his bones. And then all was still. 

He could feel the bird’s claws on his shoulder again, the weight 


of the wet cotton. He watched Siddharth’s eyes make the long, slow 
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journey from the sword’s tip up the white blade, following the brown arm 
up to Rahul’s face. He said nothing, but watched the boy intently. 

So it was Rahul who broke the silence. 

“On the day that the Old King died, I worked with my father in 
the jungle. All through the morning we moved along the road, cutting 
wood and loading it into the cart. When the woodcart was full, we ate 
our lunch in its shade. 

“After we'd finished eating, my father told me a story. He’d told 
me lots of stories before; about You, about the city. He liked to tell them, 
and I liked to listen. But this is the /ast one, the one he told me right 
before he disappeared. So, I remember every word of it. I’ve thought 
about it almost every day since. 

“Tt’s a story about You, but I don’t think You know it. I think 
You should hear it now, though. So, I’ll tell it to You as my father told it 
to me; on the day Your father died, on the day my father disappeared.” 

Rahul looked directly into unblinking eyes. “Imagine the jungle; 
the birds whistling in the trees, the hot sun, the streak of blue sky above 
the road. 

“My father was young, he said, only a boy, when You first came 
to Kapilavastu. Most people, now, have forgotten that You weren’t born 
in the city. But the Queen was already old when her pregnancy was 
discovered — old for giving birth, I mean. She wasn’t really an old 
woman, I don’t think. But, anyway, because Queen MahaMaya was old, 
it was decided that she would return to Lumbini, to her family, for the 


duration of her pregnancy. 
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“The King stayed in Kapilavastu. He was sad to be apart from 
the Queen, but he had his duties as a ruler, and he couldn’t really leave 
the city for a long period of time without neglecting them. 

“So, anyway, You were born in Lumbini, and then immediately 
sent back to Kapilavastu with Your wet nurse. The King pronounced 
You Rightborn Prince and Heir to the Throne under the Law of the City. 

“Your mother, the Queen, didn’t come back right away. But she 
sent a servant with a letter for the King. The Servant told the King that 
Your mother was well and would return to Kapilavastu when she’d fully 
recovered. 

“MahaMaya’s letter told the King about a dream she’d had on the 
night before You were born. Your mother had dictated her letter to the 
Servant. The Servant told his son. The Servant’s son told my father. And 
my father told me. 

“On the night before You were born, Your mother dreamed she 
was in the garden of her childhood. Though she remembered it lush and 
vibrant with life, it was desolate now. Where before there’d been grass 
and flowers and green, now the trees were bare and the dirt on the ground 
was packed and hard, cracked like dry clay. The Queen was miserable, 
but she couldn’t even cry — it was too hot and too dry. Her mouth and 
lips were parched, her tongue was swollen and numb and her throat ached 
with thirst. 

“MahaMaya followed the dry riverbed to the center of the garden 
where, in her childhood, there had been a lake filled with lotus flowers, 
home to many swans. At the end of the river bed, however, she found a 
wide and arid crater. At its center lay an old, old elephant. You know 


how sometimes in dreams You can know something without knowing 
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how You know it? Well, in her dream, the Queen knew that the elephant 
was dying. 

“She approached, and put her hand on its wrinkled forehead. The 
elephant opened its eyes and looked up at her sadly. It lifted its trunk into 
the air and pressed it against her belly. When the trunk withdrew, 
though, the Queen saw that it was red with wet blood. Surprised, she 
looked down and saw herself impaled upon the elephant’s great ivory 
tusk. 

“She felt no panic, no pain. 

“Her blood slid down the length of the curving tusk and pooled 
on the ground. It seeped between the large and small cracks that ran 
through the dry lakebed, branching out like a thousand trees. Wherever 
the blood passed small green shoots sprouted up behind. 

“Then the Queen awoke, and her contractions began. 

“My father was quiet for a long time before he continued the 
story. He just sat there, looking at the jungle all around us; quiet. I didn’t 
say anything. You know how you can break the magic of the story by 
interrupting? So I just sat there too, waiting. When my father spoke 
again, though, his voice was different. He sounded older; and tired. 

“Anyway, seven days after You came to Kapilavastu, news came 
from Lumbini that your mother had become sick and died. 

“The King was devastated. Everyone was. My father, too. The 
Queen was beautiful and noble and wise. My father said that that’s 
what’s said of most important people, but it’s usually not true. 

“When Your mother died, though, he said it drew a pall over the 
whole city. After she died, the King became a meaner man, brooding and 


quicker to anger. 
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“So, this is what my father said to me. About the story. I didn’t 
really understand at the time, but I think I understand now. These are his 
exact words: 

““T’ve thought a long time about the dream,’ he said. “The 
Queen’s death was a really dreadful tragedy, like a rending of the skin of 
the World; but it created a hole through which a divine light could shine. 
Without her death, we wouldn’t be blessed with the Prince. He was 
dearly bought, and we must treasure him for it. Without the sadness, I’m 
not sure we could love him as much as we do. Her death opened us up to 
him. It opened us up to beauty.’” 

Rahul looked at the worn, ugly face. “I don’t remember my 
mother, either,” he said. “She left just after I was born. My father’s 
never said why; maybe he doesn’t know. Maybe she was afraid. Maybe 
she just didn’t care. Pll never know. But I’ve missed her, I think ... and 
I'll never see her, now. 

“We’re all incomplete. That’s what Shuka says, anyway. All 
hollow, hurt and afraid. Even You. But, I think maybe the hollow is how 
the beauty comes in. I think that’s what the dream says, anyway — that 
the emptiness, the quiet, is where the Gods are ... 

“I’m going to die, now, I think ... but I don’t feel hollow. And 
I’m not afraid anymore. 

“T hope You won’t be, either, when it’s done. But IAnow ... ?’'m 
sure that You don’t belong here. Not like this. This isn’t what You were 
meant to be.” Rahul looked around at the black. 

And still, the King said nothing, made no move; but His eyes 
were locked upon the Woodcutter’s son. 


Rahul stood in the black, in the long waves of curving light. 
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And his mind fell back in upon itself. 


And at the same time, 
but there was no time, 


the sword slid home. 


The branching ivory, the thin roots that twisted over bone, 
through muscle and vein, pulled down towards the vortex of light at the 
King’s navel. But Rahul himself remained motionless, feeling the 
threads of the sword snaking through him like nausea, following the cold 
tendrils of sick in his Mind’s Eye. They uncoiled from around his chest, 
his stomach, the tiny barbs released rib bones and shrunk back against the 
hard round stems. The sword pulled and the roots regressed towards it, 
turning back time; down the length of his arm, out through his punctured 
and icy palm. 

And then his body was his own again, released from the sword’s 
acid grip. 

He opened his cold hand haltingly, cell by cell; unpeeling the 
skin of his clenched palm from the now-smooth haft. 

Blood flooded down the long veins of his arm, massaging his 
frozen nerves with prickling warmth. 

He stared at his hand, but there were no marks, no scars. Rahul 
looked down at the King, and then the sword disappeared in the blinding 
light that surged towards Siddharth’s navel. 

And the light from the sword’s edge, brilliant luster cut from the 
velvet black, condensed into a mote of dust; an impossibly small, 


infinitely bright point. 
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In that moment, Rahul’s moment, the whole of the World became 
entangled in that mote of light; but he himself stood apart, watching it 
burn. 

His freed hand flexed mechanically. 
Open. 
Closed. 

And the light was a pebble 


disappearing into black water. 


And then it all blossomed out again. 
Light grew. 
The whole World grew; 
or he fell down towards it, 
overcome. 

Where once the Damaged King had sat, Rahul saw a flood of 
radiant bodies, male and female, muscled and fat, wrinkled and supple, 
all without boundary; flowing into each other like color in a dyer’s tub, a 
wash of possibility below the surface of the World. 

Where Siddharth’s cracked and suffering face had stared fiercely 
up at him, Rahul saw an explosion of eyes and mouths, unnumbered 
faces, young and old; and each one reflecting the same inviolate and 
angelic laughter. 

From the King’s navel, an eruption of white light — a million 
suns, all the stars in the night sky condensed, all fire; all reflection, all 
source. 


A deluge of light. 
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Rahul crawled backwards on hands and knees. His eyes burned. 
His skin burned. Each of the hairs upon his body stood up erect and 
electric, trembling. A holy terror raged through his body, but he couldn’t 
look away. 

It all hurt so much. 

It was so beautiful. 

It was killing him. 

And just when he could endure no more, the small bird, the 
broken bird, jumped down from his shoulder onto the ground in front of 
Rahul’s sweating face. 

“Get behind me!” Shuka shouted, and Rahul didn’t understand. 
But in that flood of holy light, the bird was transformed. 

His plumage was blinding, shining with reflected fire. 

And his small wings grew, fanning out wide, white and 
protective; a barrier between Rahul and the terrible light that gushed from 
the King’s wound. 

“Get down!” the bird shouted; but Rahul was already on his 
hands and knees. And great wings descended and wrapped his body 
around; delicate scuff of hollow feathers against his tear-streaked face. 

And the light exploded out of the Cut King; the feathers became 
translucent, burning, elaborate charcoal etchings upon the radiant white. 

“Who are you?” Rahul asked. But he already knew, so Shuka 
didn’t answer. 

The fire flooded out in long fierce waves. And for a short or long 
time, or no time at all, Rahul crouched beneath the wings, rolls of static 
rippling across his skin; white heat, heavy light; sweat and blood, saliva 


and tears. 
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And the Throne Room took on a shifting form. But Rahul’s head 
was swimming. The floor shivered and bucked. He couldn’t focus. His 
breath came in short panicked gasps. 

Then he felt the bird sag against him. And in the strange, 
unearthly light, dimmer now, for the white fire was spent but the room 
was spinning, the bird shrank back in upon himself. The long wings 
retracted, burnt feathers coiled into raw pink skin; the black eyes were 
fixed upon Rahul. And Shuka fell to the floor and was only himself 
again; just a small bird, a small dying bird. 

“No,” Rahul whispered. “Don’t die.” 

But the eyes flickered closed, and the bird was still. 

Then the light overwhelmed him, the sadness overwhelmed him, 


and Rahul collapsed into black. 
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H. walked out of the Palace and through the crowded streets 
of his home, the dead bird held gently in cupped hands. The King 
followed behind. His wrinkles were gone. His bloated stomach had sunk 
back in upon itself. He was beautiful again. But He said nothing. 

In silence they walked through their city. And as they walked, 
the people of Kapilavastu wove past them drunkenly, or as though 
emerging from heavy sleep; blinking in the light, sloughing the dreams of 
their long hibernation. 

The mist of the morning was gone. A stiff wind scoured the tight 
alleys, blew dust into the cobbled cracks of wide avenues, and tugged at 
Rahul’s damp clothing. It ruffled the stiff feathers of the small bird in his 
hands. 
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They came to the West Gate. But the doors were gone; just 
slivers of broken wood hanging from bent hinges, split and smoking 
boards strewn across the ground. The morning damp had yet to be burnt 
away by the full heat of midday. Thin rivulets of water, blown by the 
wind, ran across the bone dry threshold stone and into the city. 

“Rahul!” From beside the abandoned woodcart his father ran 
forward. The Woodcutter bent down and wrapped his wiry arms around 
his son. “What is it, Rahul?” He asked, leaning back from his son’s 
sadness, the broken bird. “What’s wrong?” 

“He’s Shuka,” Rahul answered solemnly. “We have to bury him, 
Abba.” 

And though confusion crept across the Woodcutter’s face, he 
held his questions close about him. He looked up and, for the first time, 
noticed the Quiet King. He bowed his head and knelt upon the wet grass. 
“My Prince.” 

“No,” Siddharth Gotam answered. “No more.” The King took a 
shovel from the woodcart and, without a word, began to dig beside the 
road; fine weathered grit against his soft skin, the rough wooden handle, 
the green-webbed bronze cutting through the knitted roots of long grass. 

“That’s enough,” Rahul said, after a minute. “Not too deep. The 
sun won’t reach underground ... and ... and I don’t want him to be cold.” 

He bent down and placed Shuka’s body upon the hard compacted 
dirt at the bottom of the shallow grave; scrape and fluster of unresponsive 
feathers against the cut walls; the unpliable and vacant body. 

The grass was still cold, wet beneath his knees; the clotting black 
earth that the shovel had exposed, held tight by tenacious and pallid roots 


beside him, stained his kurta brown. 
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He looked up at the King. “There’s nothing You can do?” 

Siddharth shook his head. 

Rahul stood up and looked down at the dead bird, his friend. 
“The last time he ever flew was in the storm in the mountains. It was so 
windy and cold and his wing hadn’t really healed ... He fought so hard 
... And he saved my life ... I don’t know what to say,” he finished in a 
rush. “I loved him, and he’s dead.” 

So they stood over the grave in silence; the King, the Woodcutter 
and his son. 

Rahul closed his eyes and tried to remember Shuka as he’d been; 
the sharp beak, sharp tongue; the wide wings, diving flight; the stories 
and songs. 

His eyes snapped open at the sound of a halting voice, his reverie 
interrupted. 

“T will speak.” At the foot of the small grave stood Kaundan the 
Quiet, Sage of Savatthi. He was still naked; his gaunt body stained gray 
by travel. He was alone. 

Rahul frowned but said nothing. 

“When the Earth was still young,” he said; ““when she was only 
fire and rock and whirling dust illuminated by brilliant light, Vishnu 
spoke to the Sun. He told her of His plans for the World. How, with His 
love, the World would grow with flower and fruit; would be washed by 
tremendous seas; would blossom with creatures of all sizes, all colors and 
shapes. He told her how all of it, all of creation, from the whirling 
schools of minute fish in the deep oceans to the great elephants that 


wandered the grassy plains, would be dependant upon her light. He told 
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her that she must never look away from the Earth, never dim, or else all 
that He loved would sicken and die. 

“But the Sun was unhappy. Until that moment she had been 
completely carefree. She had shone her light upon the Gods and the 
Kingdom of Heaven, wherever she willed. She had been the light of 
Samadhi and she had shone upon Vishnu, following Him with her 
brightness, for she loved Him. She worried that once she turned to face 
the Dark Earth she would never see Him again; that, encompassed by the 
small stories that played out upon the surface of the World, the hunger 
and strife, the hope and despair, she would forget about Vishnu and her 
light would grow dim, and sadness would reign everywhere. 

“And so Vishnu, seeing the Sun fall into distress, seeing her light 
lessen in sadness, sang to her then. 

“* Howling wolf packs will prowl, florid birds take to flight; 
The eager brown earth will surge with vigor in spring. 
Lush forests will bathe and resolve in your light, 

Every bud will unfold like a wing. 
I will come again. 
I will come again 

And wonder and awe will be King. 

““That is My promise,’ He said. ‘And now, I will tell you all that 
will happen until the End of Time, so that you will not be worried and 
lose heart. 

“Through all of the terrors, all of the blights that will daunt the 
World, you will see Me,” He said; “and you will never forget. As Time 


rolls by and the Earth ages, as the future slowly becomes the past, I will 
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incarnate into the World nine times; and nine times you will see Me. And 
you will remember our love and shine bright. 

“*As the End of Time nears, however, the Earth will be 
overwhelmed by shadow and avarice, by violence and wrath. Men’s lives 
will become long and their hunger never ending; and the meanest among 
them will rule the meek. Then you will forget me. Your light will 
become dim, and you will grow tired awaiting the End. 

“And the World will collapse into darkness. Then I will return 
for a tenth time; for the final time. Then I will become Kalki, the Last 
Avatar. 

“Kalki will be born and will not know who He is. But you will 
know, O Sun. And you will shine brighter for seeing My return. And, in 
time, Parshuram the Cursed, the Deathless and Vacant, will find Him, 
and, little by little will teach Him the Holy Wisdom. 

“And so, little by little, through those two beings, Parshuram and 
Kalki, I will come to know Myself again. And my wisdom will be water 
in a desert land, a lick of fire in the cold. 

““When He is ready, Kalki will arise and will cut out the cancers 
that prey upon the World, cut back the cold darkness that stretches across 
her. All wickedness and fear will fall to His sword. And Maya herself 
will be cut by His blade. Then all of the Gods, all Demons and Animals 
will be mingled in a single expression, and the many will become whole 
again, and Samadhi and Maya will be One. Then everything will be light 
and love forever. 

““ Where anger and greed have cowered the crowded World, 

Dreck and cruel violence have strangled virile ground; 


There, love will take face, beauty be unfurled. 
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Where affection and grace have ever been drowned 
I will come again. 
I will come again. 
And wonder and awe will be crowned.’ 

“And so the Sun was consoled, and a compact was born between 
Heaven and Earth.” 

Kaundan the Sage looked down at the dead bird. “That was His 
story. And Your story, Rahul. 

“And it’s a good story. It reminds us that Vishnu is love and life 
and He has encompassed the Earth. The story is like the Holy Sites of the 
World, assuring us of the compact between Heaven and Earth, stretching 
thin the barrier between Maya and Samadhi, reminding us that the 
division is always mortal. 

“But it’s also a bad story. It tells one of the great and abiding lies 
of the World. It says that someone else is coming to save You. But Your 
life is not a story; it cannot be contained within a story. You are much 
more than that. 

“Men wiser than I am have long said that Kalki is always here, 
that He is everywhere, everyone. That His story is every story. They say 
that we must each be Kalki for ourselves. 

“Don’t wait!’ the Wise Men say. ‘Everyone must be Kalki. No 
one else is coming to save You.’ That sounds like wisdom to me. 

“The story says that Kalki will come and banish all evil from the 
World; that, because of Him, Heaven will be born on the Earth and Maya 
and Samadhi will be One. 

“But wisdom says that we all have to do it for ourselves, by 


ourselves. You are not a character in a grand heroic tale, Rahul. You 
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stand, a real person stands at the pivot of all experience, at the hub of a 
Great Wheel of Being. 

“The stories are not enough. The belief is not enough. You must 
condense the vapor of all that wisdom, all those words into flesh. 

“Tt’s important that You understand this, so I will say it again 
very clearly: 

There is no one coming to save You. 
There is no one else that You can save. 
You have to do it for Yourself. 

Only You. 
You have to do it by Yourself. 

All alone. 

“And not just once but every time, all the time, to bring Maya and 
Samadhi together again. To condense it all into a moment, to restore the 
Kingdom of Heaven to the Earth; to allow the Great Gods to lodge within 
Your body. 

“Kalki is not coming to save You. 

“Kalki is already here,” he pointed at his chest. “We cannot wait 
for Him to bring Heaven, cannot wait upon Samadhi, because it is all 
already here. 

“So that is the end of the story. That was His story and Yours,” 
Kaundan gestured at Shuka’s still body, but looked unblinkingly at 
Rahul. “It is every story. And it is all the wisdom I have.” And 
Kaundan the Sage was Quiet again; he never spoke again. 

And Rahul bent down and covered the body of his friend with the 
piled black earth. He picked three wildflowers from the tall grass at the 
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roadside and placed them upon the grave; musk rose, cranesbill, 
anemone. 

Then he stood, and they, all four, looked down mutely for a long 
time. 

The wind whipped at their hair. 

Tattered clouds broke and reformed against the blue sky. 

It was the King who spoke first. “So, I was wrong,” he said. “I 
was afraid. And I wanted to save my people. But I was wrong... I will 
follow you, Guru Kaundan, if you will have me. I will learn from your 
silence.” 

Then Siddharth Gotam, Uncrowned King of Kapilavastu, Ninth 
Avatar of Vishnu All Present removed his clothing, his fine embroidered 
silks, and held them out to Rahul. 

“Thank You, Rahul. This is all I have to give, so I give it to You. 
Tell the people of Kapilavastu that I am not their King. Tell them they 
need no King.” 

Then the two naked men walk away, across the plains and into 


the jungle to the west of the city of Kapilavastu. 


“Abba?” 

“Yes, Rahul?” 

“Why are they naked?” 

“It’s a signal to themselves, to others; a reminder that they are 


only men...” 
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“But they are walking towards divinity now, so their nakedness 
also says that they are no longer men. They are becoming divine, and so 


must begin to strip away all of the customs that make us only men.” 


“Did I do the right thing, Abba? Cutting it all open?” 

“Ts that what happened? ... I don’t know, Rahul. I don’t 
understand ... It was like a dream ...” 

“T floated in that long black time forever; and I was free. I was 
cradled in an ocean of deep significance; and it waited for just the 
slightest gesture, and it would all break upon me in a holy flood. But I 
couldn’t move; I was paralyzed ...” 

“T’m awake, now. I’m with you, and I’m happy. But the dream 
is with me too. Like its shell has broken open and all this life has burst 
out. 

“And there is sadness as well. My movements are all stretched 
and hollow; there is a grief below them, like I am walking on the thin 
skin of a drum. Through every action, under every thought, it echoes and 
echoes. Everything is infused with a holy love, a fierce light too bright 


for my eyes. I see only beauty, but feel sorrow lurking everywhere.” 
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“Did you find the oxen, Rahul?” 
“T set them free, Abba. A long time ago.” 
“Well, we'll find them. They won’t be far.” 
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